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Member of Emergency Com. | 
mittee Says Present Effort 


May Relieve Posterity of | 
Scarcity of Work 


Closer Connections 
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‘New Type of Vessel to Carry 
Aircraft Considered by Navy 


A 


Navy. 





With Business Asked | 





District Offices of Department 
Of Commerce to Be Used to 
Maintain Close Liaison W ith | 
Local Agencies | 


| 


The present effort to reduce un-| 
employment is “the organized effort | 
of the largest group ever striving to- | 
gether to transform some of this | 
hope into reality,” and the attempt | 
“may yet give to our children some- | 
thing for which they can be grateful 
to our groping generation,” J. 
Lawrence, of the President’s Emer- | 
gency Committee for Employment, | 
stated Nov. 18 in a radio address | 
through station WRC at Washing- | 
ton, D. C., and affiliated stations of | 
the National Broadcasting Company. | 

Mr. Lawrence said he spoke as | 
“one of an increasing host struggling | 
to make a reality of the belief that, 
in America, every man physically 
able to do so should find it possible 
to work at some job each working | 
day.” He likened the efforts of the | 
Committee to those of the pioneers | 
of science and industry. 

Activities of Cities 


4 





| 
| 
| 


United States cannot exceed 323 
but that landing on and flying 


cent of the cruiser tonnage. 


pointed out, in addition to the total car- 


Construction of Cruisers Equipped With ‘Flying Decks’ | 
To Handle Planes Recommended by Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett | 


_Limitations of the London treaty pro- 
vide that total cruiser tonnage for the | 


rier tonnage of 135,000. The treaty stip- 
ulates that “the fitting of a landing-on 
or flying-off platform or deck * * * pro- 
vided such vessel was not designed or 


adapted exclusively as an aircraft car- | 





Fur Shortage Feared 


From Lack of Laws 
Re 


Biological Survey Urges 
States to Adopt Uniform 


Regulations and Require | 


Complete Reports 





culating Trappers 


A shortage of fur will result from the 


slaughter 
States do n 


of fur-bearing animals 


if 
ot pass laws regulating activ- | 


ities of trappers, the Bureau of Biologi- 


;cal Survey declares in a bulletin enti- 


The Committee announced Nov. 18 that | tled “Fur Laws for the Season’ 1930-31,” 


incomplete reports showed that 86 com-| issued Nov. 18 by the Department of | 


munities have relief surveys or | 
drives under way, 13 more are making | 
unemployment surveys, and 102 are en-| 
gaged in “vigorous job hunts.” It out- | 


Agriculture. 


Stating there has been a general trend | 
legislation to protect fur-bearing ani- | 


of 


mals, the bulletin urges the 


various | 


lined measures being taken by various | States to adopt uniform regulations for 


towns and cities, including the “lending” 
of their jobs by workers to the unem- 
ployed, donations for relief work, relief 
loans, and pledges by householders to 
have $100 of work done on each house 
as an emergency measure. ; 

The Committee also announced that it | 
will makd use of the district offices of 
the Department of Commerce through- 
out the country in maintaining a close 
liaison with State, local, and industrial 
organizations which are cooperating in 
the campaign to relieve unemployment. 

Work for Everyone 

Mr. Lawrence’s address follows in full 
text: 

“I speak to you merely as one of an| 
increasing host struggling to make a 
reality of the belief that, in America, 
every man physically able to do so should 
find it possible to work at some job each 
working day of every year of his active 
life. 

“This may seem a strange time to af- 
firm and to reaffirm such a conviction. 
Millions of men ask—not words, but 
work. Other millions accept the plague 
of unemployment as men in earlier days 





accepted the apparently inevitable 
plagues of yellow fever, tuberculosis and | 
typhoid. 


“Only 32 years ago Walter Reed re- 
fused to believe that men must stop 
with a mere program of relief for vic- 
tims of yellow tever. All human ex- 
perience for centuries was against him. 
He and his fellow-believers gave their 
lives to write one more glorious chapter 
in the story of man’s, victories over his 
own stupidity and over his own fear. 
The scourge of yellow fever was wiped 
from this earth only by the refusal of a 
little handful of uncompromising ideal- 
ists to let all the previous experience 
of a despairing human race stand in the 
way of their achievement. 

“Tuberculosis and typhoid are being 
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Cotton Mills May Stop 
Night Work of Minors 


Acceptance of Plan Is Regarded 
As Certain, Mr. Stewart Says 


General acceptance of a plan for grad- 
ually eliminating night work for women | 
and minors in cotton mills is regarded 
as certain, the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, stated 
orally Nov. 18. Mills representing more 
than 20,000,000 spindles, or 6 per cent 
of the industry, have already expressed 
epproval of the plan. 

Additional information supplied by the 
Commissioner follows: 

The board of directors of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, Inc., at a September 
meeting in New York City, recommended 
the discontinuance of night work for 
women and for persons under 18 years 
of age between’the hours of 9 p. m. and 
6 a. m., as soon as. possible and not 
later than Mar. 31, 1931. 

The directors voting upon the ques- 
tion represented 7,551,842 spindles, while 
20 others who were not present, but 
who had previously expressed their in- 
dorsement of the principle, represented 
8,551,147 spindles, 

At a recent meeting in New York, a 
concrete plan for gradual elimination of 
this night work was presented to the 
Institute. It suggested progressive ac- 
ceptance of the policy by 75 per cent of 
the industry in the first year, by 80 per 
cent in the second year, and by 85 per 
cent in the third and ensuing years. The 
plan was to become operative after Mar. 
81, 1931, and night work was defined 
as the hours between 7 p. m. and 6 a, m. 

An oral vote taken upon the proposi- 
tion was practically unanimous in its 
favor. 


licensing trappers and for requiring re- | 


ports to aid State conservation of the fur 


trade. 
Digest of Laws Given 


Further information made available by 


the Bureau follows: 

A digest of the fur laws of all the 
States and of Canada, Newfoundland and 
Mexico, including such restrictions as 
seasons, bag limits, prohibited trapping 
methods, and licenses, and information 
on possession and sale of animals and 
furs, shipment and export, propagation, 


and bounties, is presented in this bulle- | 


tin. It is the sixteenth annual summary 
of its kind compiled by the Bureau. 
Legislatures of six States (Kentucky, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Mississipi, Rhode | 


Island, and Virginia) enacted laws di- 
rectly affecting fur-bearing animals 
since last year’s bulletin on the fur laws 
was issued. In several other States 
changes in fur laws were made by regu- 
lations or by order of administrative 
officials. The general trend of the legis- 


lation has been to increase protection | 


afforded fur-bearing animals, though 
there has been some liberalization in the 
trapping restrictions locally. 

- Something can be done through chang- 
ing open seasons on certain species, by 


completely closing the season on those | 
most seriously affected, and by adopting | 


such other measures as would tend to 
prevent the' killing off of the fur bear- 
ers faster than they are produced. Pre- 
scribing a seasonal limit on the number 
of any species that might be taken would 
be an effective remedy if applied to fur 


bearers other than those raised in cap- | 


tivity on fur farms, 

It is essential to effective administra- 
tion of the fur resources that State offi- 
cials charged with the execution of fur 


laws have definite information regard- | 
ing the number of fur animals taken | 


in the respective States each season. 
Many States require licensed trappers 
to submit a report of the number of 


each species taken annually by them. | 


Of 31 States that do not prescribe such 
reports by trappers, seven do require fur 
dealers or buyers to report on their 
tansactions., Though universal applica- 
tion of this requirement would not dis- 


close the number of fur animals actually | records for the country. 
taken in any one State, because of the | 


fact that in practically all States resi- 
dents may trap on their own lands with- 
out a license, it would give comparative 
figures on the relative number taken an- 
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NEW form of naval vessel may re-, rier, shall not cause any vessel so fitted 
sult from studies now being con-| to be charged against or classified in the 
ducted of the possibility of constructing | category of aircraft carriers.” 

ja “flying-deck cruiser,” it was stated | 
orally Nov, 18 at the Department of the | can 


Study of this possibility should be! 

de, Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
jchief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
| stated. i 
Since all the 8-inch cruisers which can 


,500 tons, | be constructed, 180,000 tons, have been 
) 1 : -off decks 
j|for aircraft may be placed on 25 per 


| built or authorized, the landing-on-decks 
lean be placed only on the 6-inch-gun 
cruisers, it was pointed out at the De- 


These provjsions allow the United|partment. In effect, however, only 73,-| 
| States 80,875 tons of cruisers suitable |000 tons of 6-inch-gun cruisers can be 
for the carrying of aircraft, it was | constructed, for 10 ships of this sub- 


jcategory have been constructed, it was 
stated. These ships, Navy records show, | 
total 70,500 tons, and the total 6-inch/| 
/cruiser tonnage allowed by the treaty is 
{143,500 tons. . ‘ 
Eight-inch-gun cruisers now built or} 
!authorized all have been provided with 
catapults and carry from four to six | 
‘airplanes, the Department records indi-| 
| cate. | 
Admiral Moffett said he had recom-| 
mended the construction of cruisers 
equipped with the flying decks. Repre- | 
sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., chairman of the Hoose Naval Affairs | 
|Committee, in a statement made public | 
Nov. 17, brought out that naval special- | 
lists were examining the Admiral’s rec- | 
ommendations ,to make light aircraft | 
| carriers of the light-cruiser tonnage cap-| 
lable of accommodating 30 to 40 planes. 
| Admiral Moffett pointed out, Nov. 18, 
| however, the treaty provision that no 
| vessels carrying planes can be designed 
|or adapted specifically for this purpose 
|without being charged against the 
|eruiser tonnage. ; | 
What the capacity of such cruisers 
would be is uncertain, it was stated at 
the Department. The treaty provides 
that cruisers shall not have displace- 
ment in excess of 10,000 tons, but, it was 
| added, there is no assurance that future | 
cruisers will be of such a large size. The | 
|exact size and capacity of new ships in| 
this category is one of the problems be- | 
|ing given consideration, it was said. 
| 





Plans for the eight -authorized ‘eight- 
‘inch cruisers might be altered so that | 
| flying decks could be added, but the prob- | 
‘ability of such action is remote, it was) 


| explained. 


Hearing Scheduled | 


On Trade Practices 








‘Question of Approving 
Rules Adopted at Indus- 


° | 
| trial Meetings Involved | 
| 
| The Federal Trade Commission has set 
| Nov. 25 at 10 a. m. as the time, and its | 
|hearing room at 1800 Virginia Avenue, | 
|N. W., Washington, as the place, for | 
|hearing attorneys representing the va- | 
|rious industries which have held trade | 
| practice conference with the Commis- | 
sion. F | 

Objections of the industries to the ac- | 
tion of the Commission in withholding | 
its approval of certain rules, adopted at) 
trade practice conferences, will be taken 
up. Previously the industries had been | 
| notified of the Commission’s action and 
were given until Nov. 15 to file briefs on 
| the subject. 

The industries affected have selected 
Messrs. Louis E. Flye, Boston; Sol A. |} 
| Herzog, New York; and FE. Barrett Pret- 
tyman, Washington, as the attorneys to| 
appear before the Commission. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 





} 





‘First Zero Temperatures 


Of Winter Are Recorded | 


The first zero temperatures of the} 
year, registered at field stations scat- 
tered all over the United States, have | 
just been reported to the Weather Bu- | 
reau, with 10 aegrees below zero at 
Havre, Mont., 6 degrees below at Mo- 
dena, Utah, and zero at Winnemuca, | 
Neyv., the agricultural meteorologist of 
the Bureau, J. B. Kincer, stated orally | 
|Nov. 18. These reports cover the week’s | 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He said that in the Southern States 
the temperature during the week 
| did not fall below 60 degrees above zero, | 
!and in the lower Ohio Valley the lowest | 
'temperatures were between 50 and 52 
| degrees above, these temperatures being 
unusually warm for both regions, 





Dressmaking in Home Is Aided 
By New Standards in Patterns 





N AKING of dresses in the home, 
+ an activity of American domestic 
life which has given way in large 
measure to mass manufacture of 
ready-to-wear garments, continues as 
an important household occupation 
upon which depends a wide range of 
related industrial enterprises, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Noy. 18 by 
I, J. Fairfield, Trade Standards Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Standards. 
Dressmaking in the home offer® a 
possible avenue of economy with which 
the Bureau has become recently iden- 
tified and which other Federal agen- 
cies, colleges and institutes, patterns 
designers, favhion services and depart- 
ment stores ® e promoting. The Bu- 
reau’s relation with this activity, it 
was explained, concerns the adoption 
of a uniform system of classification 
and sizes for dress patterns which en- 
ables the American woman to select 
a patterns which corresponds with 
known body measurements. 
While the ready-to-wear dress man- 


| 


| 
| creasing circulation of women’s style 


part of the practice of home dress- 
making, largely through immediate re- 
production of new styles and through 
lowering of prices by mass production, 
the industries concerned with hand 
dressmaking have taken steps to stim- 
ulate ifterest in this activity through 
improvement of services, and attrac- 
tiveness of style offerings, The in- 


| ufacturers have supplanted a large 


magazines is sufficient testimony of 
the interest in their field, it was 
pointed out. Further information fur- 
nished by Mr. Fairchild follows: 

The extent to which home dress- 
making is practiced is revealed in the 
sales of household sewing machines. 
In 1929, the value ef production of 
both the hand and the electric type 
exceeded $21,000,000 and represented 
nearly 700,000 units. The trend to- 
wards the electric type of machine is 
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American Sales 
To Soviets Gain 


Commerce Said to Have Risen 
A Third in Russia's 
Fiseal Year 


OVIET Russian purchases from the 
United States increased 35 per 
cent during the Russian fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30 to $145,000,000, in which 
a $40,000,000 order for tractors was 
an item, E. C. Ropes, chief of the Rus- 
sian Section, Division of Regional In- 
formation of the Department of Com- 
merce, stated orally Nov. 18. The com- 
parison is with the preceding fiscal 
year. 

The foreign trade of Russia with 
all countries for the first half of the 
fiscal year, the latest for which sta- 
tistics are available, gained over the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, but the balance of trade unfa- 
vorable to Russia also increased, ac- 
cording to a summary of Russian trade 
issued by Mr. Ropes. 

Trade for that period was not af- 
fected by recent restrictions imposed 
on imports from Russia by France, 
Belgium, Austria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, Mr. Ropes stated orally. Ku- 
mania has placed an embargo on all 
goods from Russia and the other na- 
tions mentioned have instituted sys- 
tems of restriction designed gener- 
ally to more nearly balance the im- 
ports from Russia with the exports to 
that country, he said. 


Standard Containers 
Important Factor in 


Regulation of Measures by 
Government Has Greatly 
Aided Distribution, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 





The adoption of standard containers 
has been one of the chief factors in mak- 
ing possible the present profitable dis- 
tribution of fruits and vegetables from 
every corner of the United States, ac- 


cording to an oral statement Nov. 18 
y L. C. Carey,“ specialistin package 
standards of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Fruits and vegetables represent a very 
substantial portion of our entire agri- 
cultural production, he stated, as is 
shown in the estimated railroad carload 
movement of 1,000,000 cars annually in 
this country. Based upon an average 
value of about $1,000 per car this totals 
approximately $1,000,000,000 worth of 
fruits and vegetables shipped by train 
annually, he pointed out. 


Shipments by Truck 


In addition to the huge quantity of 
these products shipped by train, there 
is also extensive transportation of this 
commodity by trucks, in some States 
equal if not more than the railroad move- 
ment, he said. However, the amount of 
these shipments by truck are something 
that no one can speculate on and at best 
could only be roughly estimated, it was 
said. Mr. Carey furnished the follow- 
ing additional information: 


The establishment of nation-wide uni- 
formity in fruit and vegetable containers 
was not undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment until 1916. Previous to that 
time the various States and districts had 
their own containers and sizes, which 
presented a conglomerate of nondescript 
packages which were the source of con- 
siderable confusion in the commercial 
fruit and vegetable industry. 

However, as long as the fruits and 
vegetables were produced and consumed 
within the same limited area, no great 
amount of trouble was encountered. But 
with the development of railroad refrig- 
erator car service and the shipment of 
these products from one section of the 
country to another a person would come 
in contact with all kinds and sizes of 
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Apportioning House 
Under New Census 





| Marketing of F ood | 


President Makes Public Con-| 


clusions of Census Bureau 





President Hoover on Nov. 18 made pub- 


regarding the apportionment of the 435 
seats in the House of Representatives 
among the various States based upon the 
census returns of Apr. 1, 1930, which 
|showed a population for 
| States, exclusive of the possessions, of 
122,093,455. 


The Census Bureau used two methods 





—those of major fractions and equal pro- | 


i) 


portions—in estimating gains and losses 
in the apportionment of the Representa- 
tives in the next House. Regardless of 
|; which method is used it shows gains of 
127 and losses of 27. 

The States showing gains are: Cali- 
fornia, 9; Connecticut, 1; Florida, 1; 
Michigan, 4; New Jersey, 2 


Oe 
1; Texas, 3; and Washington, 1. 

The States showing losses are: Ala- 
bama, 1; Georgia, 2; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 
|2; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2; Maine, 1; 
| Massachusetts, 1; Minnesota, 1; Missis- 
sippi, 1; Missouri, 3; Nebraska, 1; North 
Dakota, 1; Pennsylvania, 2; Rhode Is- 


‘land, 1; South Carolina, 1; South Da- 





lic the conclusions of the Census Bureau | 


the United | 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 193 


- |Nation Is Ur 


sed 


To Cooperate for 


Farm Prosperity 


Intelligent Use of Land, La- | 


bor and Capital Is Key to 
Agricultural Success, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 


Elimination of Poor 


Land Is Advocated 


Program of Research, Educa-. 


tion and Legislation Advised 
To Effect 
Agricultural Situation 


Intelligent utilization of the Nation’s 
| incomparable resources in land, labor and 
| capital, systematically undertaken on a 
| nation-wide scale, is a key to American 
agricultural prosperity, it was stated 
orally Noy. 18 by Nils A. Olsen, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Nation should replace without 
further delay the present policy of plan- 
less agricultural development with a pro- 
gram of research, education and legis- 


lation that will facilitate essential ad-! 


justment in our agriculture and help to 
eliminate submarginal lands, which can 
not be expected to return a normal yield 
year after year, from the production 
of crops, he said. We need a land policy 
that will yield greater economic and so- 
cial values from the use of our lands, 
and wasteful depletion of our national 
resources. 
Competition Continuing 
Excéssive ‘competitiin in agriculture, 


both at. home and abroad, shows few | 
Mr. Olsen stated. | 
Some barriers may be erected that will | 
moderate this competition, but the im-| 


pact of world competitive forces cannot 


be escaped, and we may as well prepare | 


| 
= of abating. 
| ourselves to meet competitors in the race 


| for markets both at home and abroad, | 


| he said. Mr. Olsen furnished the follow- 
ing additional information: 


Although it is widely recognized that | 


American farmers in 
ceiving 

of farmers canno 
incomes alone. 
enter into living on the farm that no 


t be measured by 


adequate yardstick of rural prosperity | 


has yet been devised. The signs are un- 
mistakable, however, that all is not weil 
with American agriculture. 

The income of agriculture as a whole 
moved up somewhat between 1921 and 
1929, and individual farmers scaitered 
throughout the industry have bettered 
their positions a little year by year. On 
the other hand, shrunken land values, 
large debts and mounting taxes, high 
costs, and low prices of farm products 
weigh heavily upon the industry, and 
thousands of capable farmers are un- 
able to support the rising level of liv- 
ing that other groups of Americans en- 
Joy. 

Maladjusted production coupled with 
general and continuing overproduction 
probably has more adverse influence up- 
on farm incomes than any other single 
element in the present agricultural sit- 
uation. Agriculture is intensely com- 
petitive, each individual farmer compet- 
ing with millions of fellow farmers both 
at home and abroad. This intense com- 
petition together with lack of foresight 
in agricultural planning contributes be- 
yond measure to the production of pe- 
riod surpluses and to general overpro- 
| duction with their disastrous effects up- 
on the prices of agricultural products. 

An economic program of agricultural 
production that will contribute substan- 
tially to agricultural betterment must 
cope with three major problems: (1) The 
| adjustment of supplies both in quantity 
{and quality to world competition and 
market requirements, (2) increasing effi- 


costs of production, and (3) the elimina- 
tion of submarginal land from cultiva- 
| tion and the maintenance of an economic 
balance between agriculture on the one 
hand and other economic activities on 
the other. 

Although the American farmer takes 
| second place to none in efficiency, there 
are still great possibilities of reducing 
costs of production. Better organiza- 
| tion and management of farms and wider 
juse of technical improvements in pro- 





It is sometimes objected that increas- 
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Adjustment of 


and at the same time stay soil erosion | 


ae 


for 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Work of House 
| Now Under Way 
| es 





Postmaster General Testifies 
In Behalf of Appropria- 


| 
| tion Estimates 
HE House Committee on Appropri- 
| ations, with hearings already un- 
| der way, is leading off the activities 
of the lower branch of Congress in 
anticipation of the final session of the 
Tist Congress, beginning Dee, 1. 
Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown was a witness before the House 
| subcommittee on the Treasury and 
| Post Office Appropriation Bill on Nov. 
18, testifying in behalf of the postal 
estimates. Other witnesses also ap- 
peared at executive sessions before the 
subcommittees on the War and Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bills. 
The majority leadership program, as 
heretofore announced by Majority 
Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., is to carry out the long stand- 
ing practice of giving right of way to 
the annual supply bills for considera- 
tion in the House, whenever any of 
them are ready for consideration and 
action. All appropriation bills origi- 
nate in the House. The Minority 
Leader of the House, Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., plans 
to arrive in Washington the latter part 
of next week in readiness for the busi- 
ness of the session. 
The plans for expediting the appro- 
priation measures in so far as the 
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Protection Provided 
For Juvenile Actors 


In Film Industry 


| Pietpecertemenenemnneasaten 


‘Strict Enforcement of Medi- 
eal and Educational Rules 
Is Demanded by 
ducers Hiring Children 


[Continued on Page 





Because. some parents often are will- 
|ing ruthlessly to exploit their children 
in the motion-picture industry, the wel- 
fare of these children must come from 


general are not re-' the inust#y ‘rather. than from the par- 
-returne, theywell-being- Lents, decérding to # report to the White 
; money | House Conference on Child Health and 
In fact, so many things | 


Protoection, made public Noy. 18. 


Schools, medical attention and health- 
ful surroundings must be provided by 


{the motion-picture industry for its chil-| 


dren, according to the report. In addi- 
tion to disclosing that there are approxi- 
mately 26 children every day engaged 
in film work, the statement gives a 
perspective of the protective measures 
taken in the care of child workers. The 
conference’s statement summarizing the 
report follows in full text: 

Protection afforded child workers in 
the motion picture industry was today 
cited by Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, asso- 
ciate director of public relations, Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers, and 
member of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection which 
will meet in Washington Nov. 19-22, 

One of the problems which the con- 
ference will consider is protection for all 
children in industry. The number of 
children in films is 26 a day, according 
to Mrs. Winter. 

“It has become evident,” she says, 
“that the chief protection of the child 
in the cinema must come from the in- 
dustry rather than the parent. Parents 
there are who seem to push their chil- 
dren often ruthlessly in their willing- 
ness to exploit them. 

“First in protection of the child in pic- 
tures stands the California law, excel- 


'lently enforced, covering the issuance of 


;concerning educational 


| 


permits for minors under 18 only after 
investigation which’ shall show that the 


employment is not detrimental to health, 


or to education. Medical inspection for 
such permits is good only for a period 


| ciency in production and resulting lower|of three months, when the child actor 


must be reexamined, to make sure that 
there has been no 
conditions, 

“School goes on inside the studio or 
on location under the supervision of 
teachers selected by the Los Angeles 
School Board but paid for by the pro- 
ducer. The teacher must make regular 
written report to the Board, not only 
work but also 
with regard to the general moral tone 
of the child’s surroundings and all sani- 


lowering of health 


duction will widen the margin between|tary conditions, transportation, ventila- 
prices and costs and increase net in-| tion, lighting, dust, smoke, and proximity 
| comes to more farmers. 


to eating places. 
“Lunch and rest periods are provided 
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Clothing, Food, Other Articles 


| As ‘Tickets’ to Russian Theaters 


; New York, | 
; North Carolina, 1; Ohio, 2; Oklahoma, | 


‘kota, 1; Utah, 1; Virginia, 1; and Wis- | 


|consin, 1, 

The statement of gains and losses in 
|apportionment of Representatives by the 
|method of major fractions and also by 


}the method of equal proportions (popu- | 
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ANY theaters in Russia are accept- 

ing vegetables, old clothés and 
galoshes, eggs, flowers and other pro- 
duce as payment for admission, prob- 
ably because of the shortage of cur- 
rency and the general poverty, the 
Department of Commerce is informed 
in advices made public Nov. 18. 

The theater cashier is given discre- 
tion to determine whether or not the 
article offered is sufficient in value to 
justify admission, the Department was 
told, Prices of manufactured products 
are “enormous,” according to the ad- 
vices, and second-hand goods there- 
fore have a high value. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

A recent number of the “Krasnafa 
Gazeta,” of Moscow, carried an item 
in connection with cinemas that may 
seem somewhat astonishing to per- 
sons unfamiliar with present-day con- 
ditions prevailing in the Soviet state. 
The item, in short, consists in the an- 
nouncement that admission to cinemas 


x 





; may now be secured at certain houses 


in exchange for payment in kind. Old 
galoshes are prominently mentioned in 
this connection. Old clothes, bags, 
small amounts of potatoes, eggs, flow- 
ers, etc,, are also accepted. 

It is for the box-office cashier to 
judge whether or not the various odds 
and ends presented are sufficient to 
justify the admission of the prospec- 
tive patron. Such conditions are prob- 
ably particularly prominent in the 
rural districts (that covers practically 
the entire country) where the shortage 
of currency is particularly felt. 

However, the extraordinary general 
poverty of the population and the 
enormous prices of every victual or 
manufactured product (a worn-down 
second-hand pair of shoes often costs 
more in Moscow than a pair of brand 
new ones in Europe) has_ probably 
heen material in creating this situa- 
ion, 
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Large Proportion 
Of Taxes Wasted, 


Convention Told 


| edicins 

|Forty Cents of Every Dollar 

| Collected Spent Uselessly, 

| Says President of State 
Finance Officials 

Efficient Budgeting 

Advised as Remedy 


Governments Overmanned 25 
Per Cent, Is Statement Be- 
fore Auditors, Comptrollers 
And Treasurers 





State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 18. 


Less and wiser spending is the 
theme of the 15th annual convention 
of the National Association of State 
| Auditors, Comptrollers and Treas- 
| urers, which opened a three-day ses- 
} sion here today. 


The president of the association, 
W. S. Johnson, State Treasurer of 
West Virginia, told the meeting in 
his address that.“‘we must learn to 
live within our income the same as 
the frugal housewife does in the 
home.” 

“I am convinced,” he continued, “that 
at least 40 cents of every tax dollar col- 
lected in the United States is wasted.” 
The average wage earner, he declared, 
contributes one day’s work each week for 
taxes. Individuals and business institu- 
tions last year had a total income of 
$87,000,000,000 of which $13,000,000,000 
was taken for taxes, according to Mr. 
| Johnson. 

Governments are overmanned by 25 
per cent, the Association president as- 
serted. It takes one person out of ten, 
according to statistics given by him, to 
administer our Governments, national, 
State and local. 

Economies Suggested 

Efficient plans of budgeting of. pub- 
lic expense and uniform systems of ac- 
counting were advanced by the speaker 
{as means fore 
Government. f 

Mr. Johnson referred to the business 
situation and praised President Hoover 
for his efforts in the direction of busi- 
ness recovery. 

Three dangers to American Govern- 
ment were discussed by Mr. Johnson— 
corrupt use of money in elections, lax- 
ity in law enforcement, and spread of 
communistic doctrine. 

Edgar F. Allen, president of the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, 
spoke on “The Crippled Child and State 
Responsibility.” He outlined the growth 
of the movement for proper govern- 
mental care of crippled children, 

Forty-seven States and Provinces of 
the United States and Canada and 12 
European nations are already organized, 
Mr. Allen said. In more than one-third 
of the States of this country, legisla- 
tion has been enacted whereby the State 
assumes the responsibility for welfare 
and educational work in this field, he 
added. 

Harry T. O’Brien, director of the mu- 
nicipal accounts bureau of the State 
Comptroller’s Office of New York, dis- 
cussed State supervision of municipal 
accounts and urged centralized supervi- 
sion and uniformity of accounting. 

- Addresses of welcome were made by 
Morris A. Tremaine, the State Comp- 
troller of New York; Joseph V. McKee, 
the President of the Board of Aldermen 
of New York City; and Charles Horo- 
witz, Acting Corporation Counsel of the 
City of New York. Responses were made 
by several of the visiting Stat officials. 





| 


Latin-America Routes 


Of Air Mail Praised 


Corporation Commends Postal 
Service for Time Saving 


Time saving and efficient service in the 
| delivery of mail to Central and South 
America and the West Indies have come 
about since the inauguration of air mail, 
a large corporation has notified the Post 
Office Department, according to a state- 
iment by W. Irving Glover, the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Nov. 18. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

We are in receipt of the following 
letter from the officer of a large cor- 
poration: 

“Since the inauguration of the air 
mail service to Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, and particularly the 
South American Republics, this office 
has had occasion to send many letters 
and other material by this speedy route. 
The saving in time and the reliability 
of the service has been a most agreeable 
experience. Such points as Bogota, San- 
tiago, Chile, and Buenos Aires are now 
reached with a saving in time of from 
50 to 75 per cent. Our use of this serv- 
lice has steadily increased since its in- 
auguration.” 

















preeaaitl faatie 
Direct Telephone Service 
| To Link Chile and Brazil 


Direct telephone service between 
|Chilean and Brazilian subscribers will 
|be a reality soon through a concession 
| granted by the Brazilian government to 
ithe International Radio Company of 
Brazil, associated with the International 
‘Telephone and Telegraph Corp,, accord- 
ing to a report received in the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. The latter company 
lis erecting an automatic plant in Rio de 
| Janeiro, and Chileans will soon be able 
|to talk with their homes or offices. This 
service is expected to be completed dur- 
ing next year. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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I oreign Demand {Permanent Relief 
Of Work Is Sought in Drive’ Into Nebraskan 


Voting Resumed 


For Low-priced 
_ Autos Increases) mem 


| 


Competition and General | 
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| From Lack 


ber of Emérgency Committee Says That Present Effort 
May Serve to Save Posterity From Suffering 
Due to Insufficient Employment 


Economic Depression 
Cause Decline, According 
To Commerce Division 


- Competitive conditions abroad during 
recent months have been more favorable 
to the sale of low-priced automobiles 
than to high-priced cars, and demand 
has turned in that direction, according 
to a review of automotive markets made 
public Nov. 18 by the Automotive Div- 
ision of the Department of Commerce. 

Depressed conditions in Germany, 
Cuba, Belgium, China, Colombia, Poland 
and Peru, which reduced the sales of 
automobiles generally, have also turned 
the trend of sales to the smaller, cheaper 
cars, according to the summary. Regis- 
trations in Denmark, however, for the 


first three quarters of 1930 were nearly | 


$0 per cent larger than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

While the demand for automobiles 
usually is largest for the lower-priced 
cars, it was stated orally in the division, 
this condition has been accentuated 
during the last year, both abroad and in 


the United States by world ‘conditions. | 


An authorized summary of the review of 
automobile markets follows: 
Belgium.—The decline in automobile 
sales which became noticeable in June 
was accentuated throughout July and 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


blotted out because some men refused to| of unemployment in its most virulent 


;of this hope into a reality. 


give up when all men seemed to be 
beaten. 

“Every dreamer, daring to try to) 
prove before our own latest day, that 
these plagues could be conquered, was 
a failure and was branded as*a fool and | 
a faker. And yet the certainty that the| 
absence of immediate results would mark | 
him as a fool and a faker never held| 
back any real man who felt the call to| 
this undertaking. Much of the ultimate 
achievement of those whom we honor as 
ithe conquerors was built upon the un- 
honored and unrewarded ‘folly’ of those 
who went before. 

“Two years ago the President of the 
United States declared his belief that one | 
immediate American objective should be | 


it. 


‘ever striving together to transform some 
0 \ It took an 
| invasion of the enemy, it took the plague 


‘ 


Proof that the communities of the 
country are awake to the urgency of the | 
junemployment situation is being fur- 
jnished to Col. Arthur Woods, head of 
|the President’s Employment Committee, 





form, to call this army to the colors. 
Again we fight in another field to be free 
from our own stupidity and free from 
our own fears. 

“If the day is not yet here when man’s | 


limited wisdom can solve this problem, | 
we all shall seem merely to fumble with| 
futile palliatives and will be soon forgot- | 
ten as fools or, at best, as dreamers who | 


be out of a job, there must abide in this 


achieve an ultimate victory. The effec-| 
tive organized action of hundreds of lo- | 
cal groups, refusing to compromise with} 


may yet give to our children something | 
|for which they can be grateful to our! 
groping generation.” 


Resume of Activity in Cities 


of the time as their contribution. 
road workers on the Burlington and Rock 
Island systems are making contributions 


of part of their wages for other rail-| 
way workers; and similar .action is be-| 


Senate’s Inquiry . 


Witness Testifies Regarding 
$60,000 Said to Have 
Been Sent Into State to 
Defeat Senator Norris 


Lincoln, Nebr., Nov. 18.—The Special 
Campaign Expense Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Senate made further in- 
quiry here today concerning the reported 


$60,000 alleged to have been sent into 
Nebraska to defeat Senator Norris 


|hoped for too much. But, for those who | (Rep.), of Nebraska, for the primary 
|really know what it means for a man to | nomination. 


William Ritchie Jr., of 


Omaha, prominent Democrat, when 


|hour the realization that only through| called as a witness said he had heard | 
| willingness to face another defeat can we of such a sum. | 


Mr. Ritchie 
Brown, who told him of the fund, had 
since denied making any such state- 


the abolition of poverty as we now know| unemployment, cherishing no illusions,| ment. He had said that the money came 
Today we see, in our country, the} and meeting responsibility at home in| from the Republican National Commit- 
organized effort of the largest group|its simplest and most obvious forms,|tee, Mr. Ritchie testified, and not from 
'the Republican senatorial campaign or- | 
Mrs. Ritchie had heard Mr. 


ganization. 


Federal Airways Broadcast Station 


A typical radio broadcast sta- 
tion maintained by the Airways 
Division of the Department of 
Commerce, Aeronautics Branch, 
is shown in the above photo- 
graph. Stations similar to this, 
broadcasting weather informa- 
tion on regular schedules and 
maintaining communication 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. Bein@ 
PustisHep WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Uniten States DAILY 


et Use of Electrical’ 


Devices Growing 
In Great Britain 


Exports: of Household Ap- 


with planes operated in sched- 
uled transport service, are situ- 
ated along the principal Fed- 


pliances, Lead by Carpet 
Sweepers, More Than 


testified that Randall | 


eral airways in all sections of ~ 
the country. A total of 36 such 
stations are now in operation. 
The program for the current fis- 
cal year contemplates addition 
of 29 stations. The station shown 
here is situated at Oakland, 
Calif. 


Doubles in Four Years 


Household use of electricity is in- 
creasing rapidly in Great Britain, and 
\that country offers an extensive market 
for all kinds of electric labbr-saving de- 
vices for the home, the Department of 


Commerce stated in a pamphlet made 
public Nov. 18. 

The number of electric motor-driven 
devices sold to consumers has increased 
at the rate of about 18 per cent a year 
since 1922, the Department said, and 
United States exports of electrical ap- 
|pliances to Great Britain in 1929 were 
|more than double the exports for 1925. 
| A foreword to the pamphlet, writ- 
|ten by W. L. Cooper, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce follows in full text: 


Great Britain offers an extensive mar- 


Rail- | 


place in the lobby of the Blackstone 
Hotel at Omaha, wher both families live, 
| Mr. Ritchie aded. Senator Nye pressed 
Mr. Ritchie for the story, saying the 
|Committe had been constantly laughed 
at ever since it began searching for the 
$60,00 last July. 


Statement Is Denied 
“Mr. Brown didn’t tell me where he} 


| Brown, as the conversation had taken 


August. The leading factor in the de-/in the form of reports as to formation | 
cline was the continuation of the indus-! of local relief survey committees and | 
trial crisis combined with the vacation | local relief drives, development of local 
period. Imports of complete cars| unemployment surveys, and the organi- 
dropped from a monthly average of 833) zation of local job-finding drives, the 
during the second quarter to 544 in July | Committee announced Nov. 18. 


and 554 in August. Incomplete information received by 
Competition during the present year, Col. Woods indicated that 86 communi- 
has been entirely in favor of the cheap} ties have relief surveys or relief drives 
ear. Three popular-make cars. two of | under way; another 13 are making un- 
which are American and one French, are| employment surveys; while 102 commu- 
doing two-thirds of the total business. | nities are engaged in vigorous job hunts. 
American cars make up about one-half| These totals are growing rapidly. 
of the import of complete cars in the| ize of the community has no bear- 
country. i» ing on the interest shown, Col. Woods 
In the truck field the outstanding point | stated, many small communities making 
of interest has been the competition of!up, in unusual methods, for the wealth 
cheap trucks with more expensive makes. | and numbers of workers available in the 
The sale of high-priced conimercial ve-| efforts of metropolitan centers. The ef-| 
hicles has suffered greatly in this com-/g¢orts in such places vary from a coop-| 
petition and this situation is expected to| erative lease of a vegetable farm by a 
continue for some time. |carpenters’ union in Lake Worth, Fla., 
China.—Automotive sales were ad-'to the development of an odd-job pledge | 
versely affected in Hong Kong and South| based on a canvass of householders in 
China during the third quarter as a re-| Petersburg, Va.; from a vigorous radio 
sult of the depreciated value of silver | “give-a-job” appeal in Yankton, S. D., to 
and the uncertain political situation. The limited waiver of civil service rules in 
decreased activity in road-building activ-| Fall River, Mass. 
ities and the internal warfare in the| In Oshkosh, Wis.; Wilmington, Del.; 
province of Kwangsi practically closed | Middletown, Conn., and Tifton, Ga., the 
the market for motor vehicles. It is| reports to Coi. Woods indicate, local shop} 
estimated that 1930 sales of passenger | workers are “lending” their jobs part! 
cars in south China have registered at) 
least a 50 per cent drop, as compared | 
with 1929. | 
The market for light-truck chassis, to} 
which are fitted locally built bodies for | 
bus service, has been the one bright spot ' close and helpful liaison between the 
in the automotive market. | President’s Emergency Committee for 
Colombia.—Purchase of automotive ve-; Employment and the various State, lo- 


hicles in Colombia during the third quar-| cal, and industrial organizations through- | 


ter were very dull, owing to the serious; out the country which are cooperating 
econimic depression which prevailed/to stimulate work, Col. Arthur Woods, 
throughout the country. Distributors of | Chairman of the President’s Committee, 
American-made low-priced cars sold a/said Nov. 18 that he would make use 
reasonable number of units, but the total/of the branch offices of the Commerce 
is considerably below the corresponding | Department now located in many of the! 
quarter of 1929. | larger cities, the Committee announced. 
Cuba—Many owners of automobiles; These offices, most of which have been 
were financially unable to pay for the|in existence for many years, are en- 
registration of their cars within the two-| gaged primarily in promoting business 
month period allowed at the first of the|at home and abroad, and as a result 
fiscal year, and as a result nearly 2,000|they are in intimate touch with busi- 
fewer cars were registered in Havana!ness and other organizations through- 
by Aug. 31, 1930, than were registered| out the area assigned to each. 
at the same time in 1929. | It is believed that these offices can be 
While sales for all type passenger) VeTY useful to the President’s Commit- 
cars were slow during the quarter, the! tee in reporting consistently on the prog- 
low-priced machines have been in a rela-|'@ss, of the work, in obtaining accurate 
tively better position than other classes | Statistics from local sources, in acting 
of cars. as headquarters for the various employ- 
Denmark.—Total registrations of pas-|™ent advisors who are joining forces 
senger cars through the first three quar- with the President’s Committee and thus 
ters aggregated about 11,460 units as 
contrasted with 8,840 units for the cor- | 


responding pend of the previous veer, COOperation Urged 
- y . > 
an increase of nearly 30 per cent. The! T oO Aid Agriculture 


European competition has dropped off 
somewhat and whereas, at the end of 
September, 1929, the sales of cars of| 


| Club,” members of which are pledging 


Intimate Contact With Business 


As a practical means to bring about! 


; merce in 45 other cities. 


ing taken by such widely separated | 
groups as the employes of the Inland 
| Steel Company in Illinois and the Fair- 
Chester Oil Company at Port Chester, | 
N. Y. Numerous cases have been re-| 
ported of municipal employes setting 
aside a part of their salaries for relief 
| work. 

Yet another form which the relief is 
taking, Col. Woods said, is. the develop- | 
ment of relief loans for unemployed, ex- | 
amples being noted in Trenton, N. J.,! 
and Philadelphia. 

Following somewhat the lines of the 
Lions’ Club campaign at Muskegon, 
Mich., the Mayor’s Committee at El Paso, 
Tex., with the cooperation of the El Paso 
Post, is forming a “Home Improvement 


themselves to spend $100 in home im-| 
provement within a short time. 

Several cities are seeing an active co- 
operation on the part of the women’s 
organizations, according to the informa- | 
tion coming to Col. Woods. 

Manchester, Vt., in order to provide a 
greater amount of work, has decreed 
that its sewer construction operations 
just beginning shall be carried on with- 
out mechanical trench diggers. Similar 
operations have been suggested for sec- 
ondary road improvement in Virginia 
and in highway work in California. 


act as regional offices in extending maxi- 
mum Federal cooperation to all groups 
engaged in trying to solve the problem. 

The Department maintains 34 direct 
| branch offices in 28 States and in addition 
| maintains cooperative arrangements for 
trade promotion with chambers of com- 
1 The complete, 
list follows: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bos-! 
ton, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Charleston, | 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.;! 
Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, | 
Ia.; Detroit, Mich.; El Paso, Tex.;Gal-| 
veston, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Indianap-' 
olis, Ind.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas 
City, Mo.. 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Min-| 
neapolis, Minn.; Mobile, Ala.; New Or-! 
leans, La.. | 

New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Portland, Ore.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; St. Louis, Mo.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 


Neither will completely disappear from! 
our agriculture. There will always be 
some who prefer to live in the country! 
even under low economic standards of | 
living. But the vast majority of those 
who live on the land, even in areas of 


| Norris. 


heard of the fund,” the witness said. | 


“And now he denies ever having said 
such a thing. This is very embarrassing 


to me because Mr. Brown and I have} 


been friends, thotigh we have disagreed 
over several things. 
people talk about that $60,000 but I 


| couldn’t say who they were,” Mr. Ritchie 
| went on. 
ance of that,” said Senator Nye, “and 


“We don’t need your assur- 


we believe our theory will be substan- 
tiated before these hearings are over.” 

At the hearing Monday W. F. Adams, 
of Hastings, head of the Taxpayers 
League, which sponsored two initiative 


|laws which were défeated at the election 
| Nov. 4, was questioned concerning al-| 


leged statements by him that he believed 


|men who came to him to sign an affi- 
|davit repudiating the two bills repre- 


sented the Nye Investigating Commit- 
tee and that they coerced him ino sign- 
ing an affidavit. 


Committee Mentioned 

E. E. Benfield, one of the men re- 
ferred to, an officer in a rival Taxpayers 
League, which sponsored another initia- 
tive law which was adopted at the elec- 
tion, was called as a witness and testi- 
fied that the Nye Committee was men- 
tioned by Adams in the conversation but 
that there was no coercion. 

“You have made the situation very 


| clear,” said Senator Dale (Rep.), of Ver- 


mont. “And I want to say I would be- 
iieve you under the circumstances.” 


C. E. Beals, of Crete, and William | 


Madgett, of Hastings, who accompanied 
Benfield on the visit to Adams, cor- 
roborated Benfield’s account. ; 


Contractors Questioned 
A. A. Dobson and George P. Abel, 
highway and paving contractors, of Lin- 
coln, ‘were questioned about their con- 


| tributions of $1,000 each to the cam- 


paign fund for Stebbins, Republican can- 
didate- against Senator Norris at the 
primary. Mr. Abel said he had been 
interested in politics for 24 years. Mr. 
Abel laughed when asked about the re- 
port that $60,000 had been sent into the 
State from outside to defeat Senator 
“We can raise our own money,” 
he said, “we don’t need any money from 
outside, and in 24 years I never heard of 
any coming in.” 


Hearings Continued 


In Cottonseed Inquiry | 


Attorney General of South Car- 
olina Gives Testimony 


Columbia, S. C., Nov. 18.—John M. 


I’ve heard a lot of 


other than American make represente 
about 10 per cent of the total, this year’s 
figure is closer to 8 per cent. ‘ 

Germany.—In the third quarter of 
1930, the German passenger car market 
fell off decidedly. In the month of Au- 
gust only 280 units were sold daily as 
compared with 358 in July and higher 
figures in the previous quarter. The 
greater part of sales were confined to 
cheaper four and six-cylinder models. 
An increasing proportion of business is 
being secured by low-priced American 
and German cars. 

The market for trucks is depressed 
more than that of passenger cars. 

Peru.—The great depreciation in cur- 
rency forced a general increase in au- 
tomobile prices. Credit sales have been 
difficult to arrange on account of the 
fluctuations of the sol. Imports, how- 
ever, continued about the same as dur- 
ing the two previous quarters, thus 
demonstrating that importations 
spews reached a low-water mark. Stocks 
are low from a numerical standpoint, but 
according to the present rate of sales 
they are ample to meet all requirements. 

The best single outlet for automo- 
biles has been for low-priced touring 
ears for use as taxis. 
has been the greatest inducement for 
sales of these cars but with the increas- 
ing prices the demand for new cars to 
be placed into taxi service has practi- 
cally ceased to exist. 

Poland.—At the close of the third 
quarter, sales of automobiles were ap- 
proximately 40 per cent below those of 
the corresponding period of 1929. Stocks 
of imported cars were as usual, com- 
paratively low, mainly because dealers 
are not financially able to carry more 
than their probable immediate needs. 

Reports from the trade indicate that 
bus sales during the first nine months 
of 1930 were only slightly below last 
year, but the buying preference this 
year has been almost wholly for light 
jobs. 

The brightest feature of the motor ve-| 


have | 


Initial low cost! 


Federal Specialists Says Care in 
| Use of Resources Needed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

|ing efficiency in production augments the 
‘surplus and depresses the price. Fre-| 
quently that is the immediate result. | 
| Advance in production technic, however, 
|is a mark of progress in agriculture as 
in other fields of activity, and it would 
|be a backward step to stay such im- 
provements even if we could. Moreover, 
a process of adjustment within the in-| 
dustry itself acts as a brake upon the, 
|continued production of excessive sup-| 
‘plies. Excessively low prices resulting 
from excessive supplies tend to eliminate 
the high-cost producers, to retard o7 
check the increase in total output, and, 
|to stay the downward course of prices, | 
| thus protecting the profits of the more 
| efficient producers. 

Elimination of submarginal lands from 
our crop-producing area will not of itself | 
| provide a solution of t%e surplus problem. , 
| But the continuous withdrawal of such| 
|lands from crop production will con- | 
tribute somewhat to the reduction of | 
agricultural surpluses and will retard the 
expansion of the agricultural area while | 
demand overtakes supply. Also, the 
| adoption of a constructive policy of fa- 
| cilitating the withdrawal of unprofitable 


| lands from agricultural use, as San 


with our present national policy of per- 


| agricultural expansion, would contribute 


| Opportunity to better themselves. 


poverty agriculture, will respond to every | Daniel, Attorney General of South Caro- 
It is|lina, yesterday afternoon took the wit- 
a service to them to point the way to) ness stand in the Federal Trade Com- 


|agricultural reorganization for greater | mission inquiry here into the cottonseed 
| profits and better living v-herever con-| industry. 
| ditions permit. It is an equally valuable! resolution passed by the House of Rep- 


Mr. Daniel was authorized by 


service to lay bare the hopeless handi-|reesntatives of the South Carolina Gen- 
caps under which they may labor in| eral Assembly at its last session to in- 


|mitting and even encouraging planless | 


some sections. 


Smoking Rooms Built 
On New British Airplanes | 


Smoking rooms may be provided on 
airplanes which the’ British Imperial Air- 
Ways will use on its European and em- 
pire routes, according to British infor- 
mation received in the Department of | 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner | 
William L. Kilcoin, London. The com- | 
pany has made application to the air | 
ministry that smoking be permitted in 
the new Handley Page 40-place biplanes 
which they will put into service. The 
design of these planes provides for a 
fireproof smoking room, large enough to 
seat 20 people, separated from another 
compartment for those who do not wish 
‘to smoke. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


vestigate complaints of a combine in the 
industry to depress the price of seed. 


Mr. Daniel testified today that follow- 


|ing the passage of the resolution farm- 


ers of the State had been asked to file 
information which they might have re- 
garding the industry. Though a num- 
ber of letters were received, no specific 
information was furnished, he stated. 
Some of the letters, he explained, com- 
plained that a number of gins in the 
State had been shut down thus depriv- 
ing farmers of nearby seed markets. 
The rapid decline in the price of seed 
led some farmers to think that the new 
code of trade practices adopted for the 
industry had been responsible, he as- 
serted. 

J. J. Lawton, of Hartsville, S. C., 
questioned regarding a plan to buy up 
some mills in the State, said that though 
options had been secured, the plan was 
abandoned and none of the mills bought. 


President Orders Future A ppointments 


to the mobility of population between | 


jcounty and city and would help to re- 
|store and maintain a better economic 
balance between agriculture and indus- 
try 


elimination of submarginal lands and in- 
efficient producers will be slow at best. 
| a 
| experiencing considerable difficulty in 
disposing of used cars, 
Yugoslavia—While July was a good 


The gains to agriculture through the! 


hicle market was in the motor cycle|month for most automobile dealers, in 
trade. Imports have been one-third|August there was very little business 
greater than in 1929, and the official fig-|and the anticipated improvement in Sep- 
ures show that imports from the United | tember was delayed longer than usual. 

States for the first nine months of 1930, Stocks of new and used cars wert low 
were almost double those of 1929, The|as usual. Dealers were reported as re- 
same situation prevailed in respect to) sorting to price-cutting and finance com- 
imports from Great Britain. panies were operating on high rates as 

Portugal.—The demand for motor cars| high as 15 to 16 per cent. 

continues to be principally for low-priced; Demand for light American-made 
machines while sales of medium priced| trucks continued to commend a good 


cars were reported to be increasingly dif- 

ficult. Sales of new cars involving 

trade-ins are growing and dealers are 
4 


| Change Does 


President Hoover on Nov. 18 issued | 
an Executive Order placing all future| 
appointments in the Government of. the | 
| District of Columbia under the Federal | 
| Civil Service. | 
| 
der, the President stated orally that it 
does not apply to employes now in the 
service of the District Government. The} 
order follows in full text: 

Executive Order: 


Use of eligible reg- | 
|isters established primarily for the! 
| Executive civil seryice of the United 
States for filling vacancies in the munici- 
pal service of the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
| Columbia and the United States Civil} 
Service Commission have agreed that it! 


In District of Columbia by Civil Service 


Not Apply to Present Employes in Municipal 
Posts, Chief Executive States 


trict of Columbia after tests of qualifi- 
cations. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is, therefore, authorized to ap- 
ply the principles of the Civil Service 


In announcing the issuance of the or-| Act and Rules, as far as may be done 


State of California: 


White and whole-wheat bread are 
wholesome foods and are among the 
most important and cheapest sources 
of energy and protein in the diet, in the 
opinion of specialists of the United 
|States Department of Agriculture and| 
five authorities on nutritional problems 
|who were consulted by direction of Sec- 
|retary Hyde, according to a statement 
|just issued by the State Department of 
Public Health. 

Because a particular food lacks a cer-| 
|tain vitamin or other important food 
\factor, its value is not necessarily 
\thereby seriously reduced in a mixed 
|diet, it was stated, and therefore un- 
| warranted conclusions as to food values 
|based on the presence or absence of 
some particular factor should not be 
drawn. The statement follows in full 
| text: 
| That white bread is a wholesome food 
| is the opinion expressed by specialists of 
|the United States Department of Agri-| 
|eulture and five nationally known au- | 
|thorities on nutritional problems who} 
| were consulted by direction of Secretary 
Hyde. The views of this ; roup, headed 
by Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific | 
work of the Department, are expressed 
in a statement based on the scientific 
facts regarding breads made of white| 
| flour and of whole wheat flour. 
| White and whole wheat breads are| 
both wholesome foods. They are among} 
the most important and cheapest sources 
of energy and protein in ihe diet. The 
composition and value in the diet of 
| whole wheat and white bread vary not 
| only with the differences in the flour used, 
| but also with the amount and character 
of other added constituents. 

Whole wheat or graham flours, which} 
contain the bran and germ portion of 


Offer of Porto Rican 
Bonds Is Announced | 





Bids Will Be Received by Bu-| 
reau of Insular Affairs 


The Department of War announced | 
Nov. 18 that it will offer for sale through 
its Bureau of Insular Affairs on Dec. 9 
a total of $500,000 worth of tax exempt 
Porto Rican bonds bearing 4%2 per cent 
interest, the proceeds of which are to 
be applied to payment of the obligations 
contracted by the Workmen’s Relief Com- 
mission of Porto Rico. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department will offer for sale $500,- 
000 worth of bonds of the people of Porto 
Rico. The proceeds of these bonds will 
be applied to the payment of obligations 
contracted by the Workmen’s Relief Com- 
mission of Porto Rico and by the Liqui- 
dation Board of that Commission. They 
are issued under authority of the Gov- 
{ernment of Porto Rico and by direction 
| of the Secretary of War. 
| They will be accepted by the United 
States Treasury at par as security for 
deposits for public moneys; by the Post 


posits of postal savings funds and by 
the government of Porto Rico for de- 
posits of that government or as security 
required by any of the laws of Porto 
Rico to be deposited with the treasurer 
of Porto Rico. 
taxation by Federal, State, municipal, 
territorial, county governments, and the) 
District of Columbia. 

The bonds will be issued in coupon 
form only in the denomination of $1,000 
each. ‘Dated July 1, 1930, they will bear 
interest from that date at the rate of 
442 per cent per annum payable semi- 
annually on Jan, 1 and July 1 of each| 
year. They will be issued in series from 
A to T, each series in the amount of 
$25,000 maturing annually until July 1, 
1950, commencing July 1, 1931. 
| Bids will be opened at 2 p. m., Eastern 
| Standard Time, Tuesday, Dec. 9, 1930, at 





‘room 3040, Munitions Building, Wash- | 


| ington, D. C. 


Bank Conditions Discussed 


Value of White and Whole-wheat Bread 


Discussed as Factor in Modern Diet 


Group of Federal and Educational Specialists:Say White 
Bread Is a Wholesome Food 


|W. W. Skinner, Assistant Chief, Chemi- | 


| factor, 


ket for all types of domestic electric 
labor-saving appliances. The expansion 
in the application of electricity to com- 
mercial as well as domestic requirements 
during the past 10 years has been an 
outstanding feature fo England’s na- 
tional development. People generally 
are reaching the stage when, if not al- 
ready users of electricity, they are taking 
considerable interest and are ready and 
willing to be educated to its uses. . 
United States exports of electrica 
household appliances to the United King- 
dom amounted te $1,262,002 in 1929, 
more than double the 1925 total of $600,- 
149. More than 90 per cent of this fig- 
ure is represented by motor-driven appli- 
ances, preponderantly vacuum cleaners, 
this item accounting for more than one- 
half the total. 


The ninth annual report of the elec- 
tricity commission shows that the total 
number of units sold to consumers in 
1928 increased nearly 11 per cent, as 
compared with 1927, and a total increase 
of over 108 per cent during the six years 
since 1922, or an average of 18 per cent 
per annum. 


This remarkable increase in the gen- 
eral use of electricity is due to three 
factors: First, to the great progress 
which is being made in the ecomonic dis- 
tribution of electricity by means of the 
national “grid” system; second, the in- 
creasing availability of hire-purchase or 
deferred payment schemes for the wir- 
ing of homes and the purchase of appli- 
ances; and third, the increasing shortage 
of competent domestic servants. 

The consumption of electrical energy 
in 1928 amounted to -7,603,240,446 kilo- 
watt-hours, according to the ninth an 
nual report of the electricity commission, 
a 109 per cent increase over the 1922 
figure of 3,645,190,732 kilowatt - hours. 
Intermediate annual increases were pro- 
portionate and regular, indicating a pos- 
itive growth in its use. 


Department of Commerce 





Sacramento, Nov. 18. 


the grain, have lower bread-making ca- 
pacity and are more susceptible to spoil- 
age, so can not be handled as readily 
commercially. In general, they contain 
more essential minerals and vitamins and 
more roughage than white flour. 

No person subsists on one food. Each 
food should be chosen in relation to the 
other constituents of the diet. Bread, 
either white or whole wheat, is always 
an economical source of energy and pro- 
tein in any diet. The form may be left 
to the choice of the individual when the 
remainder of the diet is so constituted 
as to contribute the necessary minerals, 
vitamins and any necessary roughage. 

Those who were consulted in the prep- 
aration of the statement are: Dr. R. 
Adams Dutcher, head of department of 
agricultural biochemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College; Dr. E. V. McCollum, pro- 
fessor of chemical hygiene, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Dr. Lafayette B. Men- 
del, professor of physiological chemistry, 
Yale University; Dr. H. C. Sherman, 
professor of, chemistry, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Harry Steenbock, professor 
of agricultural chemistry, University of 
Wisconsin; and from the Department of 
of Scientific Work; Dr. Henry G. Knight, 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; 
N. A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief, Bureau of Home Economics; Dr. 


Work of House Committee 
On Appropriations Begins 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
originating committee are concerned are 
definitely made made. According to the 
program, it is planned that the big 
Treasury-Post Office bill will be in shape 
to report to the House of Dec. 9, and the ~ 
Interior Department bill by Dec. 10. 

Alone with these two it is also planned 
to have the agricultural appropriation 
bill taken up in subcommittee Nov. 20 
and laid before the House before Con- 


|gress adjourns for the Christmas holi- 
days. Its scheduled date for report to 
| the House is Dec. 16. 


The annual appropriation bills, except 
the deficiency measures, are for the fis- 
cai year beginning July 1, 1931, unless 
| otherwise stated as to some item or items 
in the bills. The deficiency bills are for 
immediate effect, their funds becoming 
ing a sound body. Those who giv automatically available upon the enact- 
inidemetion on Tod ~ fey should = | ment of the deficiency bills into law. 
particularly careful not to draw unwar-| The War Department appropriation 
ranted conclusions as to food values | bill, on which a subcommittee also is 


cal and Technological Research, Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils; and Dr. F. C. 
Blanch, in charge, Food Research Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

“It should be evident,” said Dr. Woods, 
in commenting on the official statement, 
“that because a particular food lacks a 
certain vitamin or other important food 
its value is not necessarily 
thereby seriously reduced in a mixed 
diet, in. which other foods contain the 
necessary elements. Practically all die- 
titians nowadays recommend a diversi- 
fied diet. The American people have 
available from the farms, ranches, and 
fisheries everything needed for produc- 





based on the presence or absence of 
some particular factor.” | 


holding hearings, is planned to be 


brought into the House on Jan. 2. 
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| registers 


without incurring additional expense, Ly 
certifying to the Board of Commissioners 
the names of eligibles from appropriate 


By Government Agencies | 


| The Federal Advisory Council met 
established for the Federal) Nov. 18 with the Federal Reserve Board 
service, such certifications and appoint-|in the regular Fall session for discus- 
ments to be made under regulations |sion of economic and banking condi-| 
agreed upon by the Board of Commis-j|tions. The session was brief and no of-| 
signers and the United States Civil Serv-' ficial statement was forthcoming further | 
ice‘Commission. Appointments and pro-|than the oral announcement in behalf 
motions to the Metropolitan Police and|of the Board that routine measures had} 
Fire Departmen’s are already made in|been taken up. It was explained that 
accordance with the Civil Service Act|/no conclusions resulted from the con- 
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share of the total business available.| would be in the interest of good admin-| and Rules, as provided by statute. 


European producers were able to secure 
the heavy-truck market, 


| 


istration to make appointments to posi- 
tions under the Government of the Dis- 


“ 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, Nov. 18, 


ference, hence there was nothing which 
members of the Council could discuss 
for publication, 


\ 
af 
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Land Grant Colleges Advised 


To Seek Effective Broadcasts 





Commercial Stations Increase While Educa- | 


tional Programs Are Losing Ground, Com- 
missioner Cooper Tells Convention 





Problems and opportunities facing ag- 
ricultyye through the medium of land 
arant colleges and universities were 
topics of discussion at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Land Grant 
Solleges in Washington, Nov. 18. ; 

and grant college and _ university 
broadcasting stations must give serious 
attention to the problems encountered 
in educational broadcasting, or they may 
be crowded out of the field, the Com- 
missioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, declared in his address before 
the convention. Educational broacast- 
ing, he pointed out, 
work out effective broadcasts, the tech- 
nical problem of broadcasting, and re- 
search to determine the effectiveness of 
the method of instruction. 


Improved Marketing of 
Farm Products Necessary 


The basic needs of agriculture today 
are improved marketing of farm prod- 
ucts and ort ee adjustment of produc- 
tion to potential .consumer demand, 
Alexander Legge, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, told the convention 
at the night session, Nov. 18. 

Mr. Legge stressed the importance of 
educators and others interested in try- 
ing to improve agricultural conditions 
reaching “common ground on some of 
these fundamentals.” 


The Farm Board is thoroughly con-| 
gitces, Mr. Legge said, that the Agri-| 


cultural Marketing Act, which provides 
for collective action by farmers through 
cooperative organizations, affords the 
right method of attack. There is no 
“mysterious process,” he said, by which 
the Government or anybody else can 
solve the farmers’ marketing and pro- 
duction. problems in a way that would 
“necessitate no action whatever on his 
part.” 

“The longer the farmer holds to these 
illusions,” Mr. Legge told the conven- 
tion, “the longer will be the period re- 
quired to find any satisfactory solution 
for his problem. The Government can 
aid and assist him, first, in ascertaining 
and bringing him facts as to what the 
situation is; second, offering suggestions 


as to how his problems can be met; and, | 


lastly, helping finance his cooperative 
organizations; but in the last analysis 
he has to do the job if anything is to be 
done.” 

R. W. Trullinger, Assistant in Experi- 
ment Station Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, told the con- 
vention that agricultural engineering re- 


search at the land-grant institutions in- | 


dicates some of the outstanding oppor- 
tunities for participation by engineering 
experiment stations in a profitable field 
of research. “It is safe to say,” Mr. 
Trullinger said, “that a well - rounded 
program of research on the distinctly en- 
gineering features of the application of 
physical and engineering principles to 
the praetices of the industry of agricui- 
ture is available and ready to be put into 
effect on short notice.” 


Economic Research Held 
Most Important Need 
The most striking need of agriculture 


today is that of economic research, Rep- , 


resentative Christgau (Rep.), of Mustin, 
Minn., stated in his address before the 
convention, This type of research, so 


necessary at the present time, when the | 


Nation is planning a national program, 
is as yet nonexistent, he said. 


Dr. Cooper, in his address calling at- | 
tention to three aspects involved in edu- | 


cational broadcasting, spoke in part as 
follows: 

“The first aspect of broadcasting in- 
volves the program which must be 
brought before the microphone. This in- 
troduces a problem educational in char- 
acter. It involves research and ability 
to work out an effective broadcast. 

“The second aspect involves broadcast- 


|cost of maintenance. It is estimated 
| that there is a 33 1/3 per cent annual 
|depreciation in some commercial 
‘tions. Land-grant colleges have to face 
‘a cos tof this kind. They may charge 
it off at the end of the year as part of 
|the expenses incurred in teaching en- 


| gineering, of which radio is in some in- | 


| stances a part, or they may charge it off 

}on instruction. 

| “Another problem faced by land-grant 

| college stations is their remoteness from 
the centers of great radio broadcasting 
jactivities. New York City affords the 


States. Chicago comes second, Los An- 
geles, with its theatrical art and talking 
pictures, is probably the third center. 
These large centers have the talent to 
make a popular appeal and the stations 
to transmit their program to a large 
{number of people. On the other hand, 
the land-grant colleges far removed 


| have little talent outside their faculties. | 


\They can procure little talent from dis- Chemist in Bureau of 
|tant places at reasonable prices. At ‘ | 
‘considerable expense they may be| ..Agriculture Informs' 
hooked up by telephone wire to the sta- 

itions in the large cities. Delegates 


‘Amount of Time Limited 
|For Educatign Work 


“Commercial stations in the meanwhile 
are widening their radio activities. Sales 
in radio receiving sets indicate this. The 
increased sales in certain businesses at- 
tributed to time on the air challenge 
jattention. The vast sums of money be- 
ling spent in this new field commercially 
|disclose the importance of radio as an 
instrument of public service. Educators 
jmust face the problems raised. They 
must consider what place educational sta- 
{tions are to occupy in the future. 

“It has been pointed out 
|cators may procure time on the air from 
broadcasting stations. Yet when one 
|looks over the amount of time available 
lit is about 10 o’clock in the morning or 
/2 o’clock in the afternoon. Time on the 
{air for educators when available by com- 
mercial stations would be of no value in 
programs of extension work or adult edu- 
cation. There would be ng audience. The 
fact that the vacancies exist is because 
! advertisers know this. 


‘fronted with problems of getting on the 
air, certain questions. arise. .Does the 


ernment regulate the use of that time? 


“Commercial stations are. conducting | 


considerable research.in the field. of edu- 
cation and have set up courses that are 
‘highly commendable. Music apprecia- 
tion courses have brought about a situa- 
tion wherein commercial stations can 


than the high schools themselves. 

“The relations of the Office of Educa- 
| tion with the commercial stations in edu- 
;cational broadcasting are pleasant and 
the Commissioner cooperates freely with | 
them and acts in an advisory way from | 

time to time. 


$100,000 to $200,000 Sought 


For Three-year Experiment 

“Tf the field has become such, however, 
| that we may have to close many land- | 
grant stations, the matter must be given 
serious attention. The National Ad- 


visory Committee raised the question of | 
calling for $10,000,000 to set up an edu-! 


cational station but because of the} 
problems involved and the lack of re- 
search into the whole question of edu- | 
cation by radio, it seemed advisable to| 
start out on a smaller sum. The Com-| 
mittee recommended that it would be 
desirable to have from $100,000 to $200,- | 
,000 for a period of three years to ex- 
| periment. 


“After this period of experimenting | 


sta-| 


that edu-| 


“As the educational stations are con-; 


problem mean that we must: get a per-| 
centage of channels or does it mean that) 
a franchise must limit commercal sta- | 
tions to certain hours and have the Gov-' 


|teach from 50 to 75 per cent of the| 
students in high school more effectively | t 
| The French Minister of Posts, Tele- | 
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Stations of Navy 
To Be Air Marked 





| Each Locality to Display Uni- 
form, Symbol as Guide 
To Aeronauts 


[NSTRUCTIONS have been issued by 
the Chief of Naval Operations to the 
commandants of naval districts and 
| other shore activities, both in the 
| United States and outlying _ posses- 
| sions, to “air mark at least one prom- 
inent building in each locality and all 
obstructions to air navigation in the 
| districts under their command.” 
j The instructions state that the sys- 
| tem of air marking used should con- 
form to that outlined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


(Issued by Department of Navy.) 


‘Progress Attained 





involves research to|best talent for radio in the United) I S e 
In Soil Research 


Work Outlined 


Continued Study Necessary, 


The importance of soil study and the 


necessity of accumulating more data on) 
soil were outlined by F. A. Hayes, of the, 


| Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Depart- 
j}ment of Agriculture, in an address to 


|225 members of the American Soil Sur-| 


vey Association at its 11th annual meet- 
ing Nov. 18 at Washington. 

|“ As chairman of the association’s com- 
| mittee on “Prolific Studies” on soil, Mr. 
| Hayes said that everyone connected with 
|soil work realizes that a knowledge of 
{soil composition and construction is 
| fundamental. 

“The progress attained during the first 


|two years of the committee’s existence | 
increasing | 
number of soil workers realize the im-| 
| portance of research work on soil pro- | 


|indicates that a_ steadily 


| files and that data should rapidly accu- 
| mulate during the subsequent years,” he 
| declared. 


|most part of specialists.from -universities 
|and colleges througout the United: States 


cultural departments of various States. 
| W. E. Hearn, also of the Bureau of 


session a technical paper on 
types of soils and their adaptation to 
agriculture. A. E. Taylor, of the Bureau, 
spoke on “Prolific Studies of Soils De- 
rived from Glacial, Sandstone and Shale 
Materials in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York.” 


Tax Proposed in France 
On Radio Receiving Sets 





phones and Telegraphs recently has de- 
cided. to Jevy.a..tax. upon. all radio re- 


The membership of the American Soil | 
; Survey Association is composed for the | 


and Canada and of field workers of agri- | 


Chemistry and Soils, delivered during the | 
various | 


Navy Will Test | 


Diesel Engines — 
For Aircraft Use 


Trails to Be Conducted First | 
| ‘On Stand’ and May Later | 
Be Made in Air, Aeronau- | 
| tics Bureau Announces © 


Plans for testing of two Packard 
diesel aircraft engines, which may prove | 
suitable for use in lighter-than-air craft, | 
have been completed recently by the) 
Navy as part of the continuous research | 
jinto suitable American-made power) 
| plants for airships, the Bureau of Aero- | 
nautics announced orally Nov. 18. 

These two small engines will be run} 
; to determine the power output, fuel and) 
}oil consumption, and revolutions per 
| minute in an effort to develop satisfac- 
|tory heavy oil engines which Rear Ad- 

miral William A. Moffett, Chief of the 
| Bureau, recently said the Navy hopes 





to install in the second superdirigible, 
| “ZRS-5.” 

| One of the small diesels is to be tried 
out on the “test stand,” but no definite 
plans have been made for experimenting 
with the second, it was explained. It 
is possible that the second engine will 
be installed in an airplane, the Bureau 
added, but so far it has not been decided 
| whether it will be given flight tests in 
{a small lighter-than-air ship or a 
heavier-than-air plane 

Radial Type Engine 

The Packard engine, which is said to 
weigh about the same as existing “com- 
pression ignition engines,” is air cooled 
and of the radial type, it was pointed 
out, and marks perfection of. previously- 
developed power plants of this type made 
by the same producer. 

“We will run one engine on the stand 
to get acquainted with it,” it was said 
at the engine section of the Bureau. 
“When we come to understand it, we 
|may put it in a plane for further tests.” 

The engines have “comparatively small 
horsepower,” it was stated, so that the! 
possibility of substituting these for ex- 
isting Maybach.engines installed in either 
the “Los Angeles” or the “ZRS-4” is 
| small. 

The aircraft diesel, it was said, “fol- 
lows its older brother, the submarine’ 
diesel.” The Navy has always been 
deeply interested in development of this 
type, especially since successful opera- 
tion of the submarine engine was first! 
noted. Development has gone on at a} 
| steady pace in foreign countries in the} 
|effort to turn out a satisfactory com-}| 
pression ignition engine, the Bureau said. | 








Protection Is Provided | 
Child Actors in Films 


[Continued from Pagé 1.] 
| for, and children under 6 can be on work- 
|ing schedule not more than three hours, 
| those over 6 not more than four with 


| 
three hours school and one hour recrea- | 


on. 
“Small children are provided with} 





of the Department. 


Flag Approved for Air Ma 


il Service 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Post Office Department 
The flag shown above has been approved by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for display by aviation operators engaged in the transporta- 
tion of air mail, according to information made available on behalf 


Display of the flag on structures at airports 


where air mail is handled is optional, it is stated. 





Millions to Hear President Convene 


W hite House Conference on Child Healh 


Specialists to Consider Results of Fifteen-month Investiga- 
tion Before Distinguished Guests 





President Herbert Hoover will for- 
mally open the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 19 in the presence of 
more than 3,000 delegates and invited 
guests, at which time he will deliver an 
address that will reach millions of Amer- 
icans over a double radio hook-up, the 
director of the conference, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, stated orally in announcing the be- 
ginning of the four-day convention. 

After 15 months of investigation, spec- 
ialists representing every field of child 
activity will consider the fruits of their 
labors, the director explained. 

The results of their sessions should 
be awaited with profouna interest by all 
citizens who cherish the future welfare 
of their children, he added. 
Distinguished Guests Include 


Educators and Editors 


Educators, welfare organization lead-: 


ers, editors and owners of large news- 
papers, and a considerable body of other 
distinguished invited guests will attend 
the sessions, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, announced. 

A statement made public by the con- 
ference Nov. 19 announcing the opening 
session follows in full text: 

More than a dozen college presidents, 


|scores of national organization heads, 


editors and owners of large newspapers 


| nurseries, beds, milk, eating facilities,|and magazines, and official representa- 
nurses’ services. Last year 1,232 permits| tives appointed by the Governors of 


. meetings 
|speech as it is broadcast over a double 


ceiving. sets,. according. to a report re-| were used by children, and almost as|the States and Hawaii will be among 


ceived-in the Department of Commerce|many other permits were issued but|the distinguished persons who will hear! 


vom Frade Commissioner Thomas Butts,| never used. Two hundred and seventy-| President Hoover deliver the opening 


|Paris; France.’ This measure will be pro- 


posed in Parliament as soon as the bud- 
get is voted. 

There will undoubtedly be a certain 
amount of opposition to this measure on 


| tne part of radio users, but the tax pro-| 


posed will be small and the intention of 
the Ministry is to use the proceeds al- 
most exclusively for the purpose of im- 
proving the national programs. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





that about all that is needed is action| 


by the engineering experiment stations. 
“In substance, it seems safe to say 


that a well rounded program of research | 
jon the distinctly engineering features;of | 
| the application of physical and engineer- 


ing principles to the practices of the 


ing itself. This is technical in character | with educational broadcasting, the Com- 
and falls under engineering, although re-! missioner of Education would be willing 
search here also is essential. | to recommend thereafter that appropria- 

“Finally, there is the problem of re-|tions be put in the hands of Congress 


search primarily concerned with a check|so that they could be increased or de-| 
upon the device as a means of instruc-| creased as circumstances might require. | 


tion. Some attention is being paid to 
this phase of educational broadcasting so 
that results may be tabulated in respect 
to their effectiveness. 

“Of the various aspects of broadcast- 
ing, the commercial stations are not 
concerned primarily with educational 
broadcasts. To study the whole ques- 
tion from an educational point of view, 
the National Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation by Radio was appointed, and af- 
ter considerable investigation presented 
a report which is now available at the 
Office of Education. A recent commit- 
tee met in Chicago and resolved that not 
less than 15 per cent of the channels 
should be reserved for educational pur- 
poses, 


Commercial Stations 
Extending Programs 


“Between January and August of the 
present year 23 educational broadcast- 
ing stations ceased operations. While 
the educational stations are dropping 
way, the commercial stations are peti- 
ioning for more power and are extend- 
ing their programs to reach a wider audi- 
ence. This whole question of educa- 
tional broadcasting should receive seri- 


ous attention among land-grant educa- | 
important problems | 
will determine whether | 


tors. They face 
whose solution 
they will go or stop. 


“One problem faced by them the 


: . 
The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices 
Noy, 18 

10 a. m.—Silas H. Strawn, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the American Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, called to discuss plans 
of the chamber’s council to meet in 
Paris Dec. 5 to discuss causes and 
possible remedies for the world eco- 
nomic depression. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth, head of the Salvation Army, 
and her daughter, called to pay their 
respects, 

12:30 p. m.—The American Minister 
to Uruguay, J. Butler Wright, called 
to pay his respects, 

3 p. m—TI. F. Marcosson, writer for 
the Saturday Evening Pst, called. Sub- 
ject. of conference not announced, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


is 


| “A committee of educators recently 
| Appointed from various educational or- 
ganizations and associations will review 
|the whole question. The 


| Conor and University Assoication will 


appoint a member and it is hoped that| 


serious 


the colleges.” 
| Agricultural Engineers 


| Essential to Research 
| The full text of the conclusions reached 
| by Mr. Trullinger, in his remarks deal- 
jing with agricultural engineering 
search and engineering experiment sta- 
tions, follows: 

|} tural engineering research at the land- 
grant research institutions indicates 
some of the outstanding opportunities for 
participation by engineering experiment 
| stations in a profitable field of research. 
Since 1920 when 87 per cent of the ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 total population of 
the United States were gainfully occu- 
pied in agriculture the processes of ag- 


Land-Grant | 


is attention be given the whole | 
| quention of the future broadcasting by | 


re- | 


“The above brief analysis of agricul- | 


industry of agriculture is available and 
|ready to be put into effect in large 


{part on short notice, and that the nu-| 


cleus of an agricultural engineering re- 
search personnel is available to get it 
under way.” 

Types of Farming Regions 

| Need to Be Outlined 


dress Nov. 17, outlined a complete plan 
for the rationalization of agricultural 
productivity in the United States. His 
plan was based on the necessity of un- 


|by farmers in restricted regions where 


|cause “the problem of what is best to 
produce and when to produce it is a 
regional problem, 

“The first step in such a plan,” he 
said, “is to outline accurately the types 
of farming regions in the United States.” 

The major regions of American farm 


geographic divisions—such as the cot- 
ton belt, Spring wheat belt and corn-hog 
belt—he explained. The experimental 
stations of the land grant colleges 
could render valuable advice in this di- 
| vision, he said. 

| After this splitting up of regions had 





seven of these were for children of pre- | 


school age. Nine hundred and sixty- 
three children out of this number worked 
10 days or less during the year, includ- 
ing vacation time. 


school rooms on their lots. No substi- 
|tute is allowed for the trained teacher 
‘and welfare worker who act as guardian 
;and must be supplied at the rate of one 
|for each group of 10 minors. 
] Given Medical Tests 

“During the past two years, 4,601 
children applied for motion picture per- 
mits in the office of the board of educa- 
tion supervisor. Each of these children 
was given a thorough medical examina- 
tion upon making application and addi- 
tional examinations every 90 days 
throughout the life of the motion-picture | 
permit. 

“Even young babies are required to | 
report to the physician within 24 hours 
after being exposed to lights for the ex- | 
press purpose of examining the eyes, and | 


“Six of the studios have fully equipped | 


Representative Christgau in his ad-} 


| dertaking the regulation of crop-growing | 


; regional readjustment is necessary be- | 


;areas should be split up into natural} 


riculture have been developed through | been accomplished, the representative ex- 


; the introduetion of mechanized practices |™ately 1,500 of such types of “farming 


| improved equipment and methods and|Plained, there then would be approxi- | 


{until at present a population of in the 
neighborhood of 120,000,000 people is fed 
by barely 25 per cent of their number. 
The efficiency of the agricultural worker 
has been increased many fold, especially 
| during the past half century. 
“However, the striking fact that prac- 
tically a fourfold increase has occurred 
in the wealth produced per agricultural 
worker during the past 20 years since 
agricultural engineering has been recog- 
nized as a distinct branch of engineering 
would seem to indicate that the agricul- 





subdivisions” in the United States. 
Regional research councils then would 

|be formed, These councils would com- 

|prise directors of agricultural experi- 


j}ment stations, or their representatives, | 
‘and an official of the Bureau of Agricul- | 


/tural Economics of the Department of 
| Agriculture, 

| The studies and researches of these 
| councils then would form a basis for 
determining future systems of farming 
which would utilize the resources of each 
region to best advantage in relation to 
|the national situation. 


tural engineer, the man trained basical- . 

ly in some branch of engineering and| Each research council, moreover, Rep. 
sufficiently trained in agriculture to|Tesentative Christgau pointed out, could 
fully and intelligently recognize its basic| @ppoint an advisory board, made up of 
|industrial requirements, is the most im-| TePresentatives of groups of farmers, 
portant single factor in agricultural en-| Producers, cooperative. associations, pos- 
gineering research, A personnel well|Sessors and handlers of the most im- 
| trained in agricultural engineering, as|Portant products of that particular re- 
such, is essential to the success of re-| 10ns. 

search in the subject. | “Such a research set-up would make 
| “There are already in existence sey-|it possible to analyze the competition 
jeral hundred projects of research and|between the various economic regions 
investigation in agricultural engineering|of the United States and to appraise 
lat the land-grant research institutions, In| the present and prospective competition 
}a considerable number of these projects | between regions in different sections of 
ithe distinctly engineering features have|the country and in other countries and 


| been organized by agricultural engineers|to make possible the securing of in-| 


and are ready to go, but appear to be|formation on the present and prospec- 
prevented from making the desirable) tive supply and demand,” he explained, 
|rapid progress largely. on account of| Representative Christgau said the pas- 
; the naturally limited facilities for physi-| sage of the act creating the Farm Board 
cal and engineering research available, had placed the entire burden of respon- 
in the average agricultural experiment | sibility for agricultural improvement 
station. In such cases it would seem) upon the Federal Government. 


there has been but one case in two years 
in which the eyes showed any irritation 
whatsoever and in this case the inflam- 
mation subsided within one day and did 
not reappear upon subsequent exposure. 

“Pictures taken in rain and snow are 
always specially arranged for and the 
ever present welfare worker is on hand. 
| “Often pre-tubercular children are dis- 
covered and treated and many children 
with decayed teeth, infected tonsils, and 
eye and ear troubles have been refused 
permits until corrective treatment has 
been given.” 


Senators Fess and Glenn 


Oppose Special Session | 


Opposition to a special session of Con- 
gress as leading to business uncertainty 
| was expressed Novy. 18 by Senators Fess 
| (Rep.), of Ohio, and Glenn (Rep.), of 
' Illinois. 
| “The Congress should get through 
| with its business and any emergency 
matters Senator 
stated orally. “It is better for business | 
to have no special session which always 
creates a certain amount of turmoil.” 

“In my judgment,” Mr, Glenn stated 
orally, “there should be no special ses- 
sion next. year. With the business situ- 
ation as it is the country is in no mood | 
for a prolonged session of Congress, In 
the present business situation, the people 
are anxious for Congress to attend to 
its immediate and pressing business and 
adjourn.” . 


and adjourn,” 





President to Write Foreword 
To Works of Washington | 


President’ Hoover, as chairman of the 
Commission for the Celebration of the 
200th Anniversary of the Birth of George 


Washington in 1932, has agreed to write 
an introduction to the written’ works of 
Washington, Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, vice chairman of the Commission, 
stated orally after a conference with the 
President at the White House on Noy, 18, 

Senator Fess said that the works of 
George Washington, including his pub- | 
lished and unpublished writings, to which | 
the President will write an introduction, 
comprised 27 volumes. The first of these | 
; Volumes was presented to the President 
by Senator Fess on Nov. 18, 

The 27 volumes of Washington’s works, | 
together with President Hoover’s intro- 
|ductory remarks, will, Senator Fess said, 
be a big feature of the program for the 
| Washington Birthday Celebration in 1932. 
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Fess | 


| MORE 


address of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection at Con- 








































stitution Hall this evening, Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chair- 
man of the Conference, announced to 
day. 

In addition to the visable audience, 
arrangements have been made through- 
out the country for hundreds of group 


to listen to the President’s 


hookup of the National Broadcasting 
Company and Columbia System. One 
of the largest of these radio groups 
will. be the Texas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which will pause in its 
meeting at San Angelo, Texas, to hear 
the President’s message. 


Two Members of Cabinet 
Are Among Speakers 


More than 3,000 delegates and visitors 


|to the conference were arriving this 
morning for registraion. Twelve. hun- 


dred of these are specialist who have 
been working for a year and a half gath- 
ering material which will be presented 
at the meeting. In addition to the Pres- 
ident, conference speakers will include 
two Cabinet officers, Secretary Wilbur 
and Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
Miss Grace Abbot, chief, United States 
Children’s Bureau, and Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, director of the College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University. 

Dinner and luncheon meetings on 
Thursday and Friday where such sub- 
jects as juvenile delinqueney, parent edu- 
cation, child nutrition, children and un- 
employment, the child and the police, 
and the child in the community will be 
discussed, have been planned in order to 
give visitors to the conference a chance 
to hear leaders in these fields talk in- 


formally. 


| District Attorney — 


| Committee, 
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Tells of Inquiry © 
On Post Office 


Informs Senate Group He | 
Signed Report ‘White- 
washing’ St. Paul Lease | 
As Matter of Form 


St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 18.—The Blaine 
Senate Investigating Committee met here | 
today and heard testimony relating to 
the St. Paul noncancellable lease of a 
building by the Government under which 
an annual rental of $120,000 is paid for 


ia building appraised by a Federal Board. 


at $334,000. oy 
The United States District Attorney, 

L. Drill, was ‘a witness. before tne 
He testified that shortly 
after he took office in August 1928 John 
S. Pratt, Special Assistant United States 
Attorney General, came to St. Paul to 
confer with him on the lease matter. 

Matter of Form” 

The witness said he told Mr. Pratt 
that, having been in office only a few 
days, he knew nothing at all about the 
lease. His testimony, however, revealed 


L. 


| that during that afternoon Mr. Pratt dic- 


tated a report in Mr. Drill’s office “white- 
washing” the St. Paul lease. 

“IT signed the report with him,” Mr, 
Drill testified, “but it was only a matter 
of form.” 

John K. Fesler, who had been con- 
nected with the District Attorney’s office 
before Mr. Drill’s appointment, testified 


| yesterday that when Mr. Drill came into 


office Mr. Fesler and the other assistants 
tendered their resignations, “merely as a 
matter of form,” Mr. Fesler said.- His 
resignation was the only one accepted 
and it is the Government’s contention 
that he was “eased out of office” to “stall 
the investigation.” 

Mr. Fesler testified that he had charge 
of the grand jury which on Mar. 8, 1928, 
reported that the evidence showed the St. 
Paul lease was “conceived in fraud” and 
that the evidence also showed that “gross 
misrepresentations” entered into the sale 
and issuance of $1,100,000 worth of bonds 
floated on the building appraised at 
$354,000. 

Mr. Fesler said he went to Washing- 
to to prosecute the lease case and testi- 
fied that he was “forced to cool my heels 
in outer offices while the high officials 
proceeded toe whitewash the St. Paul 
case.” He said he made two trips to 
Washington and that the Post Office De- 
partment and the Department of Justice 
showed “no zeal whatsoever” in aiding 
him in the case. The trips were made 
in 1928 shortly after the grand jury had 
reported, he said, and after he returned 
to St. Paul his resignation was accepted. 

Within three weeks after this, the 
evidence showed, Mr. Pratt came to St. 
Paul and on the day of his arrival dic- 
tated a report on the case, recommend- 
ing no further prosecution and stating 
that there was no evidence of fraud or 
corruption in making the lease. This 
report said in part: 

“Whether the amount of: the rental 
provided by the lease was exorbitant was 
entirely an administrative matter. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence of fraud, cor- 
|ruption or undue influence on the part of 
either the lessor or any officer or em- 

ploye of the Government.” 

It was added that any 

based on these transactions would 
“ill-advised.” 


indictments 
be 








HELPING YOU PAY DIVIDENDS? 


Just because balloon tires make a 
limousine easier to ride ir—don't 
jump to the conclusion that this type 
of tire is not suited for trucks. 

As a matter of fact, balloon tires on 
trucks, Goodyea Truck Balloons, have 
brought some of the biggest savings 
in trucking costs of the year. 

They save more than tire costs — 
although that saving alone is consid- 
erable. On fast hauls, long trips, speed 
doesn't develop heat in these faster, 
cooler, lighter tires. 

But more than that, they step up 
operations. Cover more miles per day 


—per week—per month. Get more 





TONS ARE HAULED 


/ 


trips out of each truck. with fewer de- 
lays, fewer repairs to trucks or tires. 
Because they're buoyant, they cut down 


truck maintenance costs —travel all 


ON 
YOUR 
NEW 
TRUCKS, 
SPECIFY 
GOODYEARS 






ON GOODYEAR TIRES 


THAN. ON ANY . OTHER 


roads with less jolts and jars. They hold 
the road on hills.and curves. They roll 
so easily that they bring down gaso- 
line consumption — sometimes 15 to 
20 per cent. e 

You bet, these balloon tires help to 
pay dividends on the investment it 
takes to get them as equipment on 
present trucks. And where profits de- 
pend largely on. truck transportation, 
they add their share to the profit side 
of the ledgerby saving operating costs. 

Better find out more about them now 
—any Goodyear Truck Tire Se-viee 
Station Dealer will be glad to give 


you facts. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


To Be Analyzed | State Journals and- Documents 


In Paris Meeting 


Silas H. Strawn Tells Mr. 
Hoover of Plans of In- 
ternational Chamber of 
Commerce Conference 


President Hoover was informed Nov. 
18 by Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago, Chair- 
man of the American Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, of 
plans of the Chamber’s Council for hold- 
ing a meeting in Paris on Dec. 5 at 
which the causes and possible remedies | 
for the world economic depression will 
be discussed. . 

After his call at the White House, Mr. 
Strawn made public a statement in which 
he said orally he had outlined details of | 
the proposed conference to President) 
Hoover. | 

Mr. Strawn, who will head the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Paris Conference, 
stated that the conference will include} 
28 nations, whose representatives in- 
cluding himself, have been asked to make | 
reports on economic conditions in their 
respective countries. 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 


ments, and foreign documents of the Li 


ITH respect to the documents of 

the United States, the cooperation 

of various bureaus and of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents has been 
invoked for the purpose of establish- 
ing, in the Library of Congress, and 
independent of the numbered congres- 
sional documents, sets of at least the 
more important publications of the 
United States Government depart- 
ments. A special effort has been made 
to complete the sets of what are known 





Special Delegation Invited 

Mr. Strawn’s statement, in full text, | 
follows: 

The causes and possible remedies in 
the present world economic depression 
will be discussed »y the Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at 
a meeting at Paris, Dec. 5. Each of the 
28 countries represented in the council | 
has been asked to send a special delega- | 
tion in additiona to its regular members. | 

The American delegation will be} 
headed by Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago, | 
who is the chairman of the American | 
Committee of the International Chamber. | 
Among the other American representa- 
tives will be: 4 

Nelson Dean Jay. Paris representative 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Colonel Robert E. Olds, former Under- | 
secretary of State, now a member of the 
law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. 

F. E. Powell, president, British-Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in London. | 

Colonel William N. Taylor, president 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in France. 

F. P. Valentine, assistant vice president | 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Company. | 

H. C. MacLean, American Administra- | 
tive Commissioner, at the Paris Head- | 
quarters of the International Chamber. 

John P. Cragg, secretary of the Amer- | 
ican section of the International Cham- | 


r. 

The European countries will be repre- 
sented by distinguished delegations. | 
Georges Theunis, president of the Inter- | 
national Chamber and former Prime Min- 
ister of Belnium, will preside. Other 
European business men in attendance will 
be: Sir Alan Anderson, British shipowner, 
railway director and banker; Sir Arthur 
Balfour, steel manufacturer of Sheffield; | 
Franz von Mendelssohn, Berlitt banker; | 
Dr. Alberto Pirelli, Italian industrialist; | 
Etienne Clementel, former French Minis- 
ter of Finance, and Eugene Schneider, | 
French industrialist. | 

The delegations have been asked to} 
come prepared to submit statements on | 
economic conditions as they exist today 
in their respective countries. The report | 
on the business situation in the United | 
States will be presented by Mr. Strawn. | 
The discussion} it is hoped, will serve | 
to clarify the causes of the existing de- | 
pression and lead the Council to suggest | 
remedial measures. 

In addition to the discussion of the 
economic depression, the Council will 
draft definite plans for the Sixth General 
Congress of the International Chamber to | 
be held at Washington the first week in| 
May, 1931. To some extent, at least, the 
character of the Washington Congress | 
will be determined by the outcome of the | 
Council’s discussion of the world depres- | 
sion. 


Cs | 
Apportionment of House 


Under 1930 Census Data 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


lation basis of apportionment Apr. 
1930) follows in full text: 

Present House, Column A. 

Method of major fractions: Next House, 
*B; gains, C; losses, D. 

Method of equal proportions: Next House, 
E; gains, F; losses, G 
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Haiti Is Preparing 
To Elect New President 


The Haitian National Assembly is now 
considering the election of a new presi- 
dent, following the resignation of Pro- 
visional President Eugene Roy. An an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
Nov. 18 follows in full text: 

The National Assembly of Haiti met 
yesterday at Port au Prince and received 
the resignation of Provisional President 
Eugene Roy, the American Minister at 


Port au Prince, Mr, Dana G. Munro, re-| songs and dances given by Indians at the| Park Service is taking keen 


ovted to the Department of State. Min- 


a@ successor, which action was postponed 
until today (Nov. 18). 


7 
i | 


“" 


as the Department issues not included 
in the numbered congressional docu- 
ments. 

The Division of Documents always, 
and, indeed, as its very first duty, col- 
lects the publications of the United 
States Government. Since the founda- 
tion of the Government Printing Office 
this is a very easy matter, as the Pub- 
lic Printer regularly sends a specified 
number of copies of every publication 
issued to this Division. 

But certain lacunae have been very 
hard to fill, and for the earlier periods 
it has not yet been possible to get to- 
-gether a complete set of the bills from 
the 45th to the 55th Congress (1877- 
1899), and the official publications of 
the first 14 Congresses (1789-1817). 

x ok 
(THROUGH the gift of the State offi- 
cials considerable additions have 
been made to the collections of State 
documents. The Division constantly 
goes over the journals and documents 
of the several State legislatures in the 
possession of the Library of Congress, 
with the purpose of completing the sets 
as far as possible. As in the case of the 
Federal documents, it is deemed desir- 
able that the individual reports of State 
officers should be collected whenever 
possible, and large additions have been 
made to the collections of this litera- 
ture. 

Certain prizes, however, are, un- 
fortunately, beyond its reach. Thus, 
the Journal of the Senate of Vir- 
ginia for 1864-65, of which only one 
copy was saved from the Richmond 
fire, was bought some time ago by the 
Huntingdon Library in California for 
$5,000. It is not the desire of the Na- 
tional Legislature that the Library 
should compete with such collectors. 
In spite of this, the collection of State 
Journals here is unrivaled, containing, 
as it does, many volumes not to be 
found elsewhere, not even in the 
libraries of the States themselves. 

Perhaps a sufficient idea of the great 
wealth of the. material here collected 
may be gained from the consideration 
that the Division has preserved many 
important foreign documents which are 
no longer to be found even in the coun- 
try of their origin. All this is not yet 
universally appreciated and understood 
quite as much as it should be. 


Nor have until recently teachers of 
history—with many laudable excep- 
tions—quite realized how necessary it 
is to familiarize’ their students with 
documents. Since the Division was 
founded in 1900, a great change has 
happily started in this respect; daily 
requests for information pour in 
from all over the country. It should 
here be noted that all such requests re- 
ceive prompt attention, but the docu- 
ments themselves can not be dis- 
tributed, either free or by purchase, 
and are supplied either by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, or, in some 
cases, by Members of Congress as long 


as the supply lasts. 
ok 

T° DISSIPATE much prevailing con- 

fusion on this point, it cannot be 
too often stated that the Superintend- 
ent of Documents is ag official of the 
Government Printing Office, and is in 
no way connected with the Division of 
Documents of the Library of Congress, 
except in so far as, being entrusted 


* 


a ~ 


. | with the sale of Government documents, 


he also is the exclusive agent for the 
sale of publications issued by the Li- 
brary of Congress, which includes the 
“Monthly Check-List of State Publica- 
tions,” edited by the Division of Docu- 
ments. 


During the fiscal year ending June 
through the Division of Documents were 
How acquired 
Received by virtue of law 
Gifts of the Government of the United St 
branches 
Gifts of State Governments 


Gifts of foreign governments (International Exchange) 13,888 


Gifts of local governments 
Gifts of corporations and associations. 
By transfer 


Total received 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


+ 
30, 1930, the acce 


Collection of Material Maintained by Division of Docu- 
ments Described as Unrivaled 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


Dr. Furst, in his article in the issue of Nov. 18, discussed the organization of 
the Division of Documents, and the United States documents, municipal docu- 


brary of Cofigress. 


By Henry Furst 
Chief, Division of Documents, Library of Congress 


This has appeared regularly since 
1910, and not only has proved ex- 
tremely useful in enriching the collec- 
tions of the Library, and as a conven- 
ient means of acknowledging publica- 
tions received, but enjoys universal 
esteem as a valuable bibliographical 
aid to librarians. Just how useful 
this publication has proved to be is 
seen from the statistics quoted from 
the Librarian’s report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911. 

All documents received by the Li- 
brary of Congress pass through the 
division. Those which have been re- 
ceived without special solicitation on 
the part of the division are acknowl- 
edged in the Accessions Division. 
Those which are addressed directly to 
the Division of Documents are acknowl- 
edged there. All documents which are 
acquired as gifts are counted in the Di- 
vision of Documents. A record is made 
of all American documents received. 
Those issued more frequently than 
once a year are checked in the periodi- 
cal record, which also embraces similar 
publications of foreign governments. 
The publications of foreign govern- 
ments received through international 
exchange are not yet specifically so re- 
corded. 

After the completion of the card ac- 
cession record for the purpose of refer- 
ence, the volumes are turned over to 
the assistants for further treatment. 
If the set is one which has already been 
catalogued, the documents, if bound, 
are forwarded to the Catalogue Divi- 
sion, and a record is kept here of what 
constitutes the set. If the set is found 
to be incomplete, correspondence is 
entered into with those who issue the 
volumes in the effort to supply missing 
numbers. When these are received, the 
documents are forwarded to the Cata- 
logue Division. Many of the volumes 
are received in paper covers, and these 
are frequently sent to the bindery be- 
fore going to the Catalogue Division. 
This necessitates a binding record, in 
order that the division may-be able to 
trace the location of any document 
which it has received. The process here 
described cannot be carried through 
rapidly because of the considerable 
accumulation which must be searched 
before the exact needs of the Library 
of Congress can be ascertained. 


x x cd 

py VIEW of the necessity of building 

up as rapidly as possible the collec- 
tions themselves, little attention has 
been given to analytical indexing, 
either in the Catalogue Division or in 
the Division of Documents. Records 
are made by titles mainly, and for spe- 
cific contents reliance is had upon such 
printed indexes as are available. Many 
documents not catalogued in the main 
Library are listed in the Division of 
Documents. These lists comprise most 
of the European and a large number of 
United States and State publications. 

The records are for the present on 
cards in the division, but the List of 
the Serial Publications of Foreign Gov- 
ernments, edited by Miss Whinifred 
Gregory, will, it is hoped (if certain 
difficulties can be overcome), contain 
the holdings of all serial documents in 
the National Library, and a monthly 
or quarterly check list may at some 
future date be created, which would 
continue to provide this much-needed 
information. 


The works in the custody of the di- 
vision which have not yet been cata- 
logued, and whose location is not, there- 
fore, indicated by a card number, have 
been arranged by countries and by sub- 
jects. To the division’s facilities 
for research may be added the printed 
indexes already referred to. These 
embrace the general and special in- 
dexes of the United States documents, 
and of the British parliamentary 
papers, and are supplemented by a col- 
lection® of catalogues from official li- 
braries, both in the United States and 
foreign countries, from which consider- 
able aid is derived in tracing documen- 
tary publications. 

Inquirers are admitted to the shelves 
where the need requires. 


ssions to the library 
as follows: 

Volumes Pamphlets Total 
2,701 3,428 6,129 

ates in all its 
1,973 
11,146 
22,454 
805 


2 


59 
11 
342 
1,762 

171 


3.776 


Ost 


66,050 


3,1 
14,7 
36, 

957 
56 
1,563 


23,916 


By purchase, exchange, deposit and transfer (counted in 


Accessions Division) 
*By binding periodicals .... 


Total handled 
Maps and charts 


*A total of 8,039 volumes sent to the bindery; pamphlets bound 


14,879. 


5,066 
1,878 


72,994 
5,165 
overs, 


sesccccecssees 27,886 45,108 
5,165 


into ¢ 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications,” the subtopic of 


which is “Television,” to appear in the 
neer, Federal Radio Commission, will 
they relate to television, 


Copyright 1930 by The United St 


‘Most of National Park 
Workers Are Indians 


| States is performed by Indians, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
announced Nov. 18. The National Park 


{Indians for labor in the 


National Park. 


Mesa Verde 


text: 
Except for white foremen, the National 


Park Service employs no other labor but 
Navajo Indians in Mesa Verde National 
Visitors enjoying the series of native 
evening campfires, ar: always surprised 


roads, 
There are several Indian reservations 


issue of Nov. 20, Gerald D. Gross, Engi- 
describe the Commission’s activities as 


ates Daily Publishing Corporation 


|in the vicinity of the Grand Canyon, so 


ea 


Flowers Thrive 


In ‘Glass Garden’ 


Collected by Federal agency, With Little Care) jojo or ine com 


Plants Need Only to Be 
Given Moist Soil, Covered, 
Placed in Moderate Light 
And Left Alone 


To those discouraged by reepated fail- 
ures in growing indoor plants the prac- 
tically assured success of a “glass gar- 
den” may appeal, D. Victor Lumsden, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, stated 
orally Noy. 18. Mr. Lumsden made avail- 
able the following information: 

Plants, given a fertile moist soil, cov- 
ered with glass, and placed in a mod- 
erate light, will grow and remain healthy 
| with almost no further attention. This 
| was discovered accidentaly by Nathanial 
Ward, a physician of London, nearly 
| 100 years ago., Dr. Ward had poor suc- 
leess with growing plants, but one day 
discovered a moth cocoon and to save it 
he put in into a wide mouthed bottle 
containing some moist loam and closed 
the bottle. Later he was surprised to 
find a fern and grass plants growing 
/in the bottle. These thrived within the 


was accidentally broken. 

A practical use of this discovery was 
soon made in the long distance transpor- 
tation of plants. In 1833 one lot of 
plants growing- under glass was taken, 
by sailing vessel, from England to Aus- 
tralia where the cage was emptied, re- 
filled with Australian plants and_re- 
turned to England. During the eight 
months of this trip the plants were not 
even watered. 

Tinted Glass Useless 


The simplest glass gardens may be 





| made from aquarium bowls or even bat-| 
The glass must be| 


tery or bell jars. 
clear for plants will not flourish under 
tinted glass. After cleaning and polish- 
ing the bowl, a handful of charcoal 
}chunks must be placed in the bottom to 
keep the soil “sweet.” A handful of 
gravel should then be added and next 
the soil. The best mixture for this is 
one third each of garden loam, leaf mold, 
and clean sand. The soil must be moist 
when the plants are added. Woods 
plants, miniature evergreens, such as 
seedlings of spruce, pine, and cedar, | 


most successful gardens, although rooted 
begonia cuttings and bedding plants 


grow well and add a touch of color to | 1925 


|these arrangements. Very small palm 
| seedlings, snake grass, partridgeberry, | 
selaginella, croton, green and _ white 
| variegated pandanus, sprigs of dwarf 
box or myrtle also may be used. 


Shun Direct Light 


When the garden is planted, the glass 
must be clean. 


| should be covered with a flat glass plate| bonds everywhere mature or are re-| s 


|and the bowl should be placed in a north 
| light. It should never be placed in di- 
|rect sunlight because the intense heat} 
;created inside the closed bowl will de- 


|stroy the plants. The moisture noticed 


jon the inside of the glass each morning | 


| will fall on the plants and be absorbed 
|during the day. If at any time mold is 
}noticed on the soil or plants, the top 
;must be opened a trifle and left thus 

for half a day. Occasionally the soil 
{should be tested with finger to deter- 
}mine whether it is moist. 
}it should be sprinkled lightly with a 
|fine spray of water. This will rarely 
|be necessary, however. These gardens 
may be kept for many years with an| 
|occasional replacement with smaller| 
| plants or fresh moss. 
| 


'New Patterns Help 


Home Dressmaking | 


American Woman Is Aided 
Through Government Activities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
noted in the census figures which shows 
the number of electric units produced 
last year to be nearly equal to the num-| 
ber of foot and hand machines. In 1927, 
the number of foot and hand machines | 
produced was substantialy greater than 
the electric type. More directly related | 
to home dressmaking is the business of 
dress pattern manufacturing. In 1927, 
the production of dress patterns was 
valued at nearly $14,000,000. Figures 
|for last year are not yet available. 

Also identified with hand dressmaking | 
are the fashion services, style maga- 
| zines, piece goods, sewing thread, laces, 
| trimmings, buttons, fasteners and numer- 
}ous other materials. 

The standard for dress patterns which 
was adopted by the manufacturers after 
ja series of conferences with representa- 
tives of educational institutions, mer- 





chants, members of the industry, and de- | 


signers, was put into effect at the begin- | 
ning of 1930. The sizes adopted were 
agreed upon after a study of anthropo- 
metric measurements, the experiences of 
pattern manufacturers, and consumer de- 
mand, 


The principal aims of the pattern 
standard are to facilitate the selection of 
patterns of the proper type and size, to 
minimize the necessity of alteration, and 
to contribute to more satisfaction in the 

|use of dress patterns. 

The adopted standard sifts the former 
large number of confusing classifications 
|into eight size groups. These are ladies, 
| misses, juniors, girls, children, infants, 
boys and little boys. / 

Each of these groups contains a series 
of sizes which are based on definite body 
|measurements. A size 6 in the girls’ 
group, for example, would fit a measure- 
ment of 24 inches around the breast, 24 


'that members of the Navajo, Havasupais| around the waist, and 36 inches from the 


an 
1 


work, 


| Secretary Wilbur expressed keen ap-! 
proval of the plan adopted by the road| 
Service, he stated, employs only Navajo | contractor at the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon in using Indian labor in build- 
In this case, Apaches, 
Mr. Wilbur’s statement follows in full; from the San Carlos Agency, were em- 


ing the highway. 
| ployed. 


| is 


monuments, particularly in the 


Indian labor, primarily Navajo, also 
used at many of the southwestern 
repair 
Park and has done this for several years, | and maintenance of the prehistoric ruins. 


d Haulpais tribes may be seen engaged | socket bone (back of neck) to the floor. 
n various tasks on the south rim. They;In the ladies’ group the measurements 
Most of the labor in the National | 40 practically all of the common labor 
|parks and monuments in the Western); and in addition some of the specialized 


covered are bust, waist, and hip. 

The measurements adopted provide the 
pattern producers with a uniform basis 
on which to make allowances, such as for 
fullness, style, etc., without affecting the 
individual or style characteristics of the 
pattern. They assure the consumer a 
suitable size or fit, regardless of what 
measurements or brand of pattern is pre- 
ferred. 


The measurements embodied in the 
standards adopted by the pattern manu- 
facturers do not affect the sizes of the 
ready-to-wear dresses, inasmuch as dress 


The Secretary stated that the National! manufacturers have their own systems 


in the employment of Indians 


feasible, 


interest | of 

in all 
ster Munro added that the session closed | to learn that the Indians are the same | possible capacities, and that it is arrang- 
with no action taken on the election of ones who in the day work along the| ing next year to bring into its activities 
| Indlons from other tribes, as this proves 


sizes. The ready-to-wear makers 
have, however, shown considerable in- 
terest in the pattern standard as attested 
by the number of inquiries received from 





| booklets. 


a 


glass for several years until the bottle | 


Bs «eas 
ferns and always mosses make up the| 1922 


| 192 


If it is not,| 


them for copies of the dress pattern 
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The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo 
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National Bureau of Economic Research, 


Wolman 
e 
Inc. (who made the survey on which 
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Sinntinnionepell 


Conference on Unemployment 


ings. The scale of permanent public 
therefore, is not alone determined by 


tance. Dy 
pacity and willingness of citizens to 


The record of municipal bond flota 
sistent relation between money rates 


City. 

During the past two years of rising 
|/money rates, the condition of tight 
money was reflected in the changing 
level of the amount of municipal loans. 
|Thus, the total of municipal loans for 
|new financing dropped from $1,151,784,- 
| 994 in the first nine months of 1927, to 
| $962,103,769 in 1928, and to $918,079,139 
lin 1929. With the sudden easing of 
money rates in November, 1929, and the 
subsequent rise in bond prices, public 
financing hitherto withheld came upon 
the market and produced a substantial 
rise in the volume of new flotations. 
The following tabulation of permanent 
State and municipal borrowing shows 
that the amount issued in December, 
1929, was greater than in the same 
month of any year since 1920, excepting 
1921, and that the total for 1929 now 
exceeds the issues during 1928, but is 
|slightly below the volume of loans in| 
1927. (The Daily Bond Buyer, New 
| York City:) 








Year 
$773,663,986 | 
1,383,368,900 | 
1,279,553,134 | 
1,135,167,134 
1,446,688,998 


December 
-- $81,556,865 - 
.- 313,745,876 
53,497,002 
97,346,640 
73,600,315 


9 


| 1923 
1926. pocccccvccscs 


UBLIC construction, in this country and elsewhere, is paid for out of 
current revenue and out of the proceeds of long and short-term borrow- 


improvements prevailing at any time, 
the needs of the community or by its 


plans, but is subject, also, to the influence of other factors of equal impor- 
The rate of taxation, as is well known, is often limited by the ca- 


pay; and the volume of contemplated 


loans is on occasion fixed by constitutional limitations on borrowing ca- 
pacity or by the state of the money market. In this regard there is a marked 
analogy between a public agency, planning to initiate a program of perma- 
nent improvéments, and a private business enterprise, contemplating im- 
provements and additions to its plant and equipment, which depends for 
its capital on its net income and its ability to borrow. 


tions in this country indicates a per- 
and the amount of such bond issues. 


In periods of tight money, when the price which governments are required 
to pay for their credit is high, there is a tendency to shift from long to 
short-term loans and to reduce the total volume of borrowings until such 
time as money rates have eased. Occasionally, under the stress of eriticat 
conditions of war, a municipality may cease nearly all borrowing for the 
time being, as in the case of New York*—————______—_____—__—__ 


bond methods. The volume of maturi- 
ties and redemptions, the gross annual 
new issues and the net annual increase 
in the amounts outstanding are shown in 
Table A below. e 

The survey of contracts awarded for 
public construction and of the expendi- 
tures for this purpose by several se- 
lected municipalities, considered earlier 
in this book, revealed considerable varia- 
tion in categories of public works ex- 
penditures from year to year. Street 
improvement, water supply, schools and 
other public buildings, however, always 
loom large in the total. These findings 
are confirmed by the classification of 
municipal bond issues from 1924 to 
1928, given in Table B. 

Table A—Net annual increase in amount 
of municipal bonds outstanding, in the 
United States, 1914-1928. 

(In millions) 

Gross amount, new issues, A; amount of 
bonds matured and redeemed, B; net an- 
|nual increase in amount of bonds outstand- 
|ing, C: 

B 


$275 
172 
121 
135 
68 


Cc 
$171 
320 
376 
309 
194 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 





166,272,700 
6 . 147,246,926 
7 117,903,228 
Reser 116,140,540 
192¢ 273,377,311 

The annual issues of municipal bonds| 
are not a proper measure of the net in-| 
crease in the amount of bonds outstand- 
ing. While practice differs materially | 


192 1,362,037,801 | 
1,477,769,824 | 
1,389,818,718 | 


1,443,008,693 | 


The top of the bowl|from State to State and city to city,|— 


deemed by the sinking fund or serial! 


1,404,702,240 | 1 


317 
263 
431 
672 
390 
228 
544 
713 
572 
482 


445 
510 
952 
607 
745 
1,218 
860 
649 
892 
907 


1920 

ROE vss cucwe 
1922 

1923 

1924 

BE. “see tegiere 
1926.... 
1927... 
1928... 


1,383 

1,279 
+» 1,135 
«- 1,446 
-- 1,404 
-- 1,362 
-- 1,464 
- 1,389 


Source: The Bond Buyer, Municipal Bond 
s ne Annual Edition, New York City, 1928, 
p. 6. 
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Table B—Purpose of municipal bond issues in the United States, 1924-1928, 


, 


| Water supply 
| Schools 
| Sewers 
| Street improvement ....... eae nbewndacex : 
| Public utilities 
| Parks 
Public buildings— 

Hospitals, police and fire departments .. 
Miscellaneous 


eoseecesgeces ieebeewiseneee $ 


Source: The Bond Buyer, Municipal Bon 


. 

The number of persons in the United 
States receiving pensions from the Fed- 
eral Government has decreased slightly 
since the establishment of the Bureau 
of Pensions, according to the annual re- 
port of the Bureau made public Nov. 18 
by, the Department of the Interior. 

The present pension roll shows that) 
six different classes of persons are being! 
cared for by Government pensions. These 
classes are soldiers, widows, minor chil- 
dren, helpless children, dependent par- 
ents and Army nurses. 

The Department’s summary of the re- 
port follows in full text: 

There were on the roll at the end of | 
the fiscal year 464,257 pensioners, as| 
against 477,915 at its beginning, a net} 
loss to the roll of 13,658, 


Drop Reported in 
Civil War List 


The number of Civil War soldiers] 
dropped from 59,945 to 48,991, a de- 
crease of 10,954. Of the Civil War wid- 
ows the number droppel from 181,235 to 
167,674, a decrease of 13,561. 

The number of Spanish War veterans 
on the roll at the close of the year was 
186,365 as against 178,804 at the begin- 
ning, an increase of 7,561; and the num- 
ber of widows, 30,919 as against 28,643, 
a gain for the year of 2,276. 

During the year 35,792 pensioners 
were dropped because of death, of which 
number 11,082 were Civil War soldiers; 
18,353 Civil War widows; 4,242 Spanish 
War soldiers; and 554, Spanish War 
widows. 

On account of services in various In- 
dian wars 5,454 soldiers and 4,191 
widows were on the roll, June 30, 1930; 


European Steel Production 


‘and $5,049,107.36 for refunds. 


(In thousands) 


1924 

120,064 
57,799 
46,094 
90,979 
34,924 
14,243 


1925 
$105,864 
120,591 
69,243 
112,587 
24,247 
8,826 


1926 
$104,950 
59,556 
54,479 
99,543 
60,022 
7,431 


1927 
$95,459 
83,802 
59,804 
114,753 
107,712 
6,375 


1928 
$62,173 
56,624 
50,285 
114,534 
76,208 
20,532 


53,900 
310,133 


28,674 
228,482 


42,085 
283,514 


46,968 
243,930 


41,031 
219,136 


d Sales, Annual Edition, New York City. 


Slight Decrease Is Shown in Number 
Of Persons Now Receiving Pensions 


Greatest Decline Is Found in List of Civil War Veterans and | 
Their Widows 


for service connected disabilities, 15,- 
661 soldiers and 3,830 widows; on ac- 
count of Mexican War service, 630 
widows; and by reason of service of their 
husbands in the War of 1812, there are 
yet 10 widows in reeeipt of pension. 
By classes the pension roll shows 256,- 
515 soldiers, 199,704 widows, 2,262 minor 
children, 877 helpless children, 4,426 de- 
pendent parents, and 473 Army nurses. 


Disbursements Drop 
Over 10 Million 


In the fiscal year 1930 the amount 
distursed for pensions was $219,203,- 
540.82 as against $229,889,986.48 for the 
previous year. Other disbursements in 
1930 were $328,174.15 for fees and ex. 
penses of examining surgeons; $144,350 
for investigation service; and $1,272,203 
for salaries of employes on pension 
work, 

There was expended out of the “Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund” 
the amount of $13,107,731.55 for annuities 
The bal- 
ance in this fund at the close of the year 
was $156,795,475.70. The cost of admin- 
istrating the retirement law was $80,- 
924.77. 

On June 30, 1929, there were on file 
41,282 active claims. During the year 
190,742 claims were received and 121,791 
claims were disposed of, leaving 110,233 
claims pending on June 380, 1930. The 
increase in the number of claims was due 
largely to the passage by the Congress 
of the Act of June 2, 1930, granting 
pension and increase of pension to Span- 
ish War Veterans. Of the claims dis- 
|posed of 21,210 were based on Civil War 
service and 70,317, on Spanish War serv- 
ice. 

During the year 70,196 pension certifi- 
cates were issued, 1,050 reissues in lieu 





Limited for Two Months 


The Continental Steel Entente meet- 
ing on Nov. 6, decided on a reduction in 
production for November and December 
—the total output for this period to be 
not greater than 4,500,000 metric tons, 
according to information contained in a 
cablegram received from Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Leigh W. Hunt, Brussels, 
dated Nov. 14. 

Production in excess of this figure is 
jto bear the full penalty of $4 per ton 
| fine as reestablished by the Entente some 
weeks since, at the time of the collapse 
of the sales cartels. The fate of the 
steel entente after Jan. 1, 1931, remains 
unsettled and will be discussed at a meet- 
ing scheduled to be held in Paris on 
Dec. 5. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Glove Imports Decrease 
Importation of leather gloves by the 
| United States decreased 33.7 per cent in 
quantity and 24.1 per cent in value dur- 
‘ing July, August and September, 1930, 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
| riod in 1929. (Department of Commerce.) 


. 
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Federal Service ,, 
Harboring Flock 
Of Wild Turkeys 


Birds ‘Planted’ by Forest 
Rangers on Wichita Re- 
serve in Oklahoma Thriv- 
ing Under Protection 


Wild turkeys, the same kind that fur- 
nished the colonists their first Thanks- 
|giving dinner, are being harbored on a 
55,000-acre woodland range _ in the 
Wichita National Forest in Oklahoma 
under the Federal Forest Service pro- 
tection ye care, oe to the De- 
artment of Agriculture. : 

. The Deseutnent made available the 
following information: 

These native wild turkeys formerly 
|ranged the Wichita Forest country in 
large numbers. Reestablished by the 
Federal Forest Service in 1912, the pres- 
ent “planted” flock now numbers more 
|than 200, which os in the flock is 
| increasing constantly. ‘ 
| There ‘ne a few wild turkeys left in 
some of the eastern national forests, from 
Virginia southward, in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, in the forest belts along the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in the southwestern group of 
States. : 

Market Supply Gains in East 

The number of domesticated turkeys 
|raised for the market, for the country 
as a whole this season, while under the 
| total of 1929 is larger than that of either 
|1927 or 1928. The commercial supply 
has decreased from the Dakotas down 
to Texas and westward, while the sup- 
ply has increased in the East. The dry 
hot weather of the past season was ex, 
ceptionally favorable for raising youn 
turkeys. For the country as a whole, 
the condition of young turkeys this sea- 
son that are to be ready for the Thanks- 
| giving and Christmas markets runs about 
|the same as last year. 

By States, the percentages of number 
of domesticated turkeys in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929 are as follows: 
| Missouri and Indiana, 115 per cent 
}each; Ohio and Illinois, 112 each; Ala- 
bama, 110; Pennsylvania, 108; Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, 105 each; Kentucky, 104; Iowa, 
|100; Oklahoma, 96; Utah, Tennessee and 
Colorado, 95 each; Arkansas, 94; Oregon, 
93; South Dakota, Texas, and California, 
92 each; Washington State, 91; Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Idaho, Arizona and Ne- 
vada, 90 each; North Dakota, 88; Mon- 
tana, 85; Kansas and Wyoming, 80. 

Utah Leads on Market 

Utah has the record this year for hav- 
ing more turkeys ready for the Thanks- 
giving market than any other State, 65 
per cent of its flocks being ready for 
| that market, and Delaware and Texas ex- 
|pect 45 per cent each of their crops to 
|be marketable for the Christmas trade, 
the highest proportion of any of the 
States. 

For the country as a whole, the turkey 

‘erop of 1930 is 97 per cent in number as 
compared with last year’s crop. Of the 
97 per cent this year, 51 per cent will 
be ready for the Thanksgiving market, 
as against 52 per cent a year ago; 38 
'per cent will be ready for the Christmas 
market, the same percentage as last 
year; and 11 per cent will be for the 
markets after the holiday season, as 
;against 10 per cent in 1929. These fig- 
‘ures are based by the Department on re- 
ports made by producers, county agents 
|and officials of marketing organizations 
in the different States. 
LO LP LLL LL LLL 
of lost certificates, and 7,148 accrued 
pension orders. The number of pension 
claims allowed since the establishment 
of the pension system has been as fol- 
lows: Original claims of soldiers and sail- 
ors, 1,531,854; reissue and. increase 
claims, 4,196,959; claims of widows, 
minor children and dependents, 1,258,- 
255; total of all claims, 6,987,086. The 
total disbursements for pensions from 
1790 to the end of fiscal year 1930 have 
been $8,169,558,473.11 of which $7,370,- 
462,014 have been paid out on account 
of the Civil War. 


We were shy one exit 


The help got out, all right— 
but the business was trapped. 
It went up in flames with the 
building. Fire insurance will 
help us rebuild, but a new plant 
won’t do us any good, if ex- 
penses—and no profits—sink us 
these next six months. 

* * 

A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy points the 
way to safety for your busi- 
ness when fire takes your 
building. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection\that 
begins where your fire in- 


surance leaves off. 





* 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 


r ad 10 ...5 
OUR radio is no better oe the 
tubes you use... why pay the pen- 

alty of inferior tubes? Use RCA 

Radiotrons because 17 leading set 

makers say: ‘‘They give 100% repro- 

duction of tone.”’ That’s the way for 
you to tune in on the best reception 
your set can give you! 


Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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AvtHortzen Statements Onry 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Prestnten Here. Bern@ 
By THE UniTep States DAILy 


Government and Industry Advised 


~ To Unite in Efforts to Aid Jobless 


Senator Wagner Declares That Time Is Oppor- 
tune for Federal Campaign Designed to 
Prevent Unemployment in the Future 


" 


Prevention of unemployment is a joint 
enterprise in which both industry and 
Government must share the responsibil- 
ity, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, stated in an address Nov. 17. (A 
summary of his remarks was printed 
in the issue of Nov. 18.) 

There is much which industry can do 
directly, he ,said, yet Government, which 
is.in a strategic position to take the 
initiative, should lead the way in pre- 
venting future unemployment. Elimina- 
tion of unemployment is “the key prob- 
lem of this generation,” he stated. 

The full text of Senator Wagner’s ad- 
dress follows: 

It has become almost a habit with me 
to call attention at the begininng of 
every session of Congress to the urgency 
of taking effective measures for the pre- 
vention of unemployment. Two weeks 
hence Congress will convene for the 
short session and I therefore take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity once again 
to call upon my fellow citizens to bring 
the full force of public opinion to bear 
upon keeping congressional attention riv- 
eted to this problem until we can report 
visible and measurable progress in its 
solution. 

In the past I have always found it nec- 
essary to employ whatever powers of 


the army of job seekers. In *vrief, busi- 
ness can contribute mightily to the pre- 
vention of unemployment if it would be- 
gin to regard more seriously its obliga- 
tion to maintain steadiness of work and 
continuity of wages. 

What the Federal Government could 
do and should do without loss of time 
has been set forth in the unemployment 
bills I introduced in the Senate. The 
Federal Government shoufd collect and 
make available the necessary informa- 
tion of employment and unemployment 
without which intelligence cannot be ap- 
plied to this problem. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should coordinate the activities 
of a Nation-wide system of cooperating 
employment offices and eliminate the loss 
of time and effort involved in the present 
hit and miss methods of job-finding. The 
Federal Government should arrange and 
time its tremendous expenditures for 
public works so as to provide opportuni- 
ties for employment precisely when pri- 
vate demand for labor slackens. 

These proposals are the sane and con- 
servative recommendations of economists, 
business men and labor leaders. They 
, have been anproved by every investigat- 
;ing body, official and unofficial, that has 

| studied the subject. The United States 
Senate has passed the bills embodying 
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Measuring Moisture Content of Coal 


| 


Surplus of Labor Continuing 
Among South Central States 


Many Major Industries Operating on Reduced Schedules | 
Although Occasional Improvement Was Noted, | 
Monthly Review of Situation Reveals | 


Employment conditions in the 48 States 
during October were summarized in the 
monthly bulletin issued by the United 
States Employment Service. (The full 
text of the bulletin was printed in the 
issue of Nov. 14. The section dealing 
with New England was printed in the 
issue of Nov. 15. The sections relating | 
to the Middle Atlantic and Hast North | 
Central districts appeared in the issue 
of Nov. 17. Sections on the West North 
Central and South Atlantic districts, with 
the exception of Florida, were printed 
Nov. 18.) iron and steel industry, furniture fac- 

The full text of the sections dealing | tories, food and kindred products plants, 
with Flerida, East South Central and | beverage plants, paper and printing es- 
| West South Central districts follows: tablishments, stone, glass, and clay prod- 

v ucts plants, metal and metal-products| 
e plants, and miscellaneous industries. 
Florida, Building throughout the State declined, | 
(No General Summary Issued.) partly due to seasonal influences, and/ 
| Bartow.—The labor supply and de-| idle building-trades men were apparent 
mand were reported as about evenly | im some localities. A slackening was 
balanced. The majority of the local! noticeable in ither outdoor activities, as 
|; establishments were in operation, em-|}§ usual at this time of the year. 
ploying their usual forces. As a result | SUrP*US of farm help was reported. 
of the opening of the fruit packing and | v 
packing season and the starting of Win- 
ter vegetable planting, practically all of | Alabama | 
the resident workers will find employ-| Operations in the majority of the in- | 
ment. No building projects were re-! dustrial establishments continued below 
ported. | normal and the supply of labor exceeded 

Tampa. — While some units of the| the demand in most sections of the State. | 

jcigar industry were closed, a number} Part-time schedules prevailed in the coal | 


| was registered in the lumber mills, the | 
majority of which were on part-time | 
schedules, and a surplus of labor was! 
apparent. Although there were some | 
part-time operations and a surplus of! 
labor reported by the textile mills, there | 
was an encouraging increase in the 
forces employed. Other gains in em- 
ployment occurred in the cottonseed-oil 


mills, tobacco plants, and department 
stores. Workers were released from the 
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CERY 9871) 


German Theaters. — 


Demand Fewer 


Feature’ Films 


Large Decrease in Importas 
tion of American Photo- 
plays Noted; Sound Pic- 
tures Replace Silent Type 


The importation of American long- 
feature films by Germany declined about 
one-third in the first nine months of - 
1930, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, according to censor- 
ship figures received from George R. 
Canty, Trade Commissioner at Paris, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
Nov. 18. 

The German market consumption of 
all kinds of long feature films has de- 
clined steadily since 1928. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

During the first nine months of 1930, 
236 features were censored, as compared 
with 315 for the’corresponding period of 
1929, and 401 for the similar period in 
1928, or successive declines of 86 and 79 
features. Thus, the entire German 
market consumption, which in the 1929 
period dropped 21.4 per cent under the 


| 1928 nine-month period, in the 1930 pe- 


riod declined 25 per cent under the first 
nine months of last year. The 1930 cen- 
sorship figures are 41 per cent under the 
total for the corresponding period of 
1928. 

The change-over from silent to sound- 


argument and persuasion I possessed to 
convince both Congress and the country 
that unemployment was indeed the most 


these proposals. They now await the 

action of the House during the approach- 
important American problem demanding ;™& Session of Congress. These pro- 
Andeferred consideration. Such an ar- posals are so elementary and funda- 
is now entirely unnecessary. The mental that until we have adopted them 
tragic events of the~past year following | °Ve"y other measure of prevention must | 
upon the blow which struck the country | Walt. | : | 
in the autumn of 1929 have established|, While the experience of the last year | 
that fact all tooconclusively. In and out | !S still fresh in our minds it is worth } 
of Washington there is not a reasonable | while to consider the beneficial results | 
man or woman who does not today hold | that would have followed had the Fed- | 


gument 


United States Bureau of Mines 


Several hundred thousand samples of coal have been tested by the 

United States Bureau of Mines to determine uses for which prod- 

ucts of individual mines are best adapted, according to informa- 

tion made available on behalf of the Bureau. The above photo- 

graph shows equipment used by the Bureau in ascertaining the 

amount of moisture contained in samples of coal, this being one 
phase of the testing operations. 


; ments 


the deep and sincere conviction that to 
deal with unemployment is the first ob- 
ligation of Congress. 


Disposition of Problem 
On Merits Is Sought 


Whether partisan politics in general 
be adjourned during the coming session 
is not half so important as that this 
problem in particular which transcends 
political considerations be disposed of 
strictly on its merits without regard to 
party alignments. 

At this time there is no purpose in re- 
citing to you the “mournful numbers” 
that are revealed in such official statis- 


tics of unemployment as are published. | 


Changed conditions make it also unnec- 
essary to detail to you the plight of the 
unfortunate man or woman without a 
job. The reality that we are all now 
familiar with is far more challenging 
than any description I could offer. 

What needs to be empnasized is that 
the men and women who are today re- 
ceiving doles from public and private 
funds are not those who have just lost 
their jobs. They have been without work 
for months. Every saved penny has been 
stretched to the breaking point. Long 
ago they surrendered many accustomed 
comforts. They have parted with per- 
sonal belongings. Through no fault of 
their own they were forced into the 
brink of the economic abyss. Only then 
did they have recourse to the generosity 


of the American people. | 
And this, too, must be emphasized. | 


Behind the ranks of those who are to-| 
day receiving relief stand millions more 
of unemployed only a few steps re- 
moved from this desperate situation. 


We must exert every last ounce of ef-| 


fort to prevent them from reaching it. 

The more immediate problem is, of 
course, the extension of relief to pre- 
vent actual privation 


rected to these ends are being enthusi- | 
astically organized and generously sup- 
ported. I can speak from my own)| 
knowledge of the splendid efforts made | 
by both public and private agencies in| 
the City and State of New York. Simi-}| 
lar reports reach me from other indus- | 
trial centers. The whole country lo-| 
cally and nationally is mobilizing in this | 
humanitarian undertaking. There is no| 
doubt .that America has decided that} 
it will not have it on its conscience that | 
any of its citizens were permitted to| 
go hungry or unsheltered by reason of | 
unemployment. 


Prevention of Future 
Unem ployment Needed 


There, however, the problem does wii’ 
end. No matter how charitably we take | 
care of the present emergency we shall 
not have yet done our full duty. We 


no better way? Is it really necessary 
that periodically millions of our citizens | 
ready and willing to work should be re- | 
duced to such circumstances that they | 
neighbors ? 
1921 and 1930. Have we learned nothing | 
from those dark years which mark the 
deep ruts of unemployment across the | 
road of our economic progress? Our) 
people have shown their capacity and | 
willingness to organize relief. Are they | 
unwilling or incompetent to organize pre- 
vention ? 

No matter how highly we commend the 
ienineoms efforts to extend relief in 
the present emergency we ought not to 
be blind to the truth that such methods 
are wasteful and inefficient. The re- 
sponsibility for introducing order into 
the chaos rests by no means entirely on 
the Government. It is a burden which | 
must be carried in equal measure by | 
both industry and Government. 

This division of responsibility, how- 
ever, can not be permitted to mean that | 
the problem may go in part or in whole 
unsolved. It must be solved and it will | 
be solved. The prevention of unemploy- 
ment is a joint enterprise of government 
and business. That to my mind means 
that the Government must stand ready 
not only to do its own proper share but 
in addition to do whatever industry 
leaves undone of the common under- | 
taking. . 

There is much that business can do di- | 
rectly without the intervention of the 
Government. Business can regularize | 
employment to a far greater extent than | 
has yet been attempted. It can avoid} 
hardship by continuing to pay wages 
in periods of depression out of reserves | 
accumulated for that purpose during pe- 
riods of prosperity. Industry can shorten | 
the working week and the working day. | 
For it is obviously wiser economy to} 
have 30,000,000 people all at work! 
slightly fewer hours per week than to, 
have 5,000,000 or more entirely idle. | 

Industry can help by abolishing the | 
remaining vestiges of child labor. For} 
it is plainly the more far-sighted policy 
to have the young people in the schools | 
learning how to be more intelligent citi- | 
zens and better craftsmen than to swell 





|them more plentifulgn times of depres- 


| 


|formed concerning the unemployment 


and destitution. | 
Throughout the country measures di-| 


eral Government pursued such a pro- 
gram before the depression was upon us. 


| Winted of 1928 and the Spring of 1929 


{to such distressing depths. 


public works been in operation, the Gov- 
| very beginning of the present spell of | 
unemployment to open up large numbers | 
|of jobs in the construction of necessary 
public works and to set an example of 
immediate action to States, municipali- 
ties and large private enterprises. 

After mature reflectron I have no 
hesitation in declaring that had this leg- 
jislation which I advocate been in full 
|force and operation a year ago unem- 
| ployment would not have taken as heavy 
a toll as it did. The country would have 
| been equipped and prepared to meet the 
| situation promptly, systematically and 
| efficiently. 


| Business Said to Expect 
| Federal Leadership 


Business rightly depends upon Gov-| 
| ernment for leadership in this matter. 
|The Government is not bothered by 
| competition. It is not concerned with 
jimmediate profits. The Government is, 
| therefore, in a strategic position to take 
| the initiative in unemployment preven- 
tion. What it must do is primarily to| 
set its own house in order, to regulate 
the flow of its own jobs and to make 





|sion and less plentiful in times of pros- 
|perity. From that it necessarily fol- 
lows that the Government must keep 
itself and the country thoroughly in- 


situation and that the construction pro- 
|gram of the Government must be! 
planned and kept in readiness long in | 
; advance. 
Some expense is of course involved in | 





| such a policy. But fo matter how great | thorized enlisted strength of the Corps | 


the outlay is it can not possibly approach | 
the magnitude of the waste of the pres- | 
ent system. The depression of 1930 has | 
probably cost the wage earners of the | 
country alone at least $10,000,000,000. | 
Hundred of millions will be distributed | 
in doles. Were it not better if instead | 
we could point to roads constructed, to | 
harbors improved, to public _ buildings 
erected and slums cleared? And what 
is more important than all of these, we! 
could then point to the maintenance of ! 
the morale of all of our people. 

We shall without doubt soon emerge | 


| from the economic storm we encountered | were in the advanced course. 


during the past year. The skies will | 
clear again and employment and wages | 
will once more be plentiful. It is be- | 
cause I believe that fair weather is | 


1 | just beyond the horizon that I tonight | 
must not evade the question: Is there} plead with you to remember the sorry | but it will be lighted as we continue| 


lessons we learned from the present and 
previous depressions. | 
We failed to be prepared in 1930. We! 


e -y | must not fail again. Our whole economic} ployment. We can, if we will, eliminate 
must rely upon the charity of their | system is creaking and straining under | it. 
Behind us are 1907, 1914,/ the load which unemployment has placed! this generation. 


upon it. The legislation now before Con- | 


Decreases in Exports and Imports 
Are Shown in Summary for October 


| Shipments Abroad Were 200 Millions Under Last Year's 


Figures, Commerce 


Decreases in both exports and imports 
for October, 1930, as compared with 
October, 1929, were shown in a state- 
ment just issued by the Department 
of Commerce, Exports decreased more 
than $200,000,000, and imports de- 
creased over $100,000,000. That the 
favorable balance of trade is larger this 
year than last year is indicated by the 
figures for the 10 months ended Octo- 
ber, 1930, as compared with the same 
period in 1929, the decrease in exports 
in 1930 being less than $200,000,000 
and the decrease in imports about $100, 


+ 


Total values of exports and imports of the United States (preliminary 
thousands of dollars, for 1930 corrected to Nov. 15, 1939): 


October 


Merchandise 1930 
Exports .. 328,000 
TMMOKS « - veaic'dseceet socesceee 248,000 


5 
3 


|Had we known the entire truth in the} 


{the boom would not have mounted to | 
such dizzy heights and the depression | 
| would consequently not have carried us} 
Had the} 
principle of the long-range planning of | 


ernment would have been ready at the} 


| 


Preliminary plans and estimates are 
being made for an Interoceanic canal 
across the Republic of Nicaragua of 
suitable dimensions for the larger ves- 
sels and increased traffic of today and 
that which may reasonably be antici- 
‘nated in the future, states the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, Maj. Gen. Lytle 





| Brown, in his annual report for the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1980, to the Secre- 


|tary of War covering military activities 
of the Chief of Engineers, which was | 
| made public by the Department of War | 
| Nov. 11. 


An investigation ana survey for a pro- 


| posed Nicaragua canal is under way by 
|a battalion of Army engineers in accord- 


ance with an Act of Congress approved 
by President Hoover on Mar. 2, 1929, the 
field work of which is expected to be 


!completed by Apr. 1, 1931, it recently 


was stated orally at the Department of 


| War. 


An authorized summary of the report 


! follows: 


At the beginning of the fiscal year the 
commissioned strength of the Corps of 
Engineers was 556. To this number have 
been added 21 officers. The total enlisted 
strength of the Corps of Engineers at 


lthe end of the fiscal year was 4,674. 


There were 1,924 enlisted men, including 


Preliminary Plans Being Prepared 
For Proposed 





Canal in Nicaragua 


| 
| 

The mapping operations in the United | 
States, with the exception of certain 
training areas, have been largely in the | 
Eighth Corps Area, where three survey | 
groups ‘from Company “B,” 29th Engi-| 
|neers, and one survey group from the | 
| 2d Engineers, averaging five officers and 
12 survey detachments cf enlisted men, | 
were in the field. Approximately 1,200 
| square miles of topography were com- 
pleted. 

In the First Corps Area $12,500 was 
‘used for tactical mapping by the Geo- 
logical Survey in areas requested by the 
|War Department and resulted in the 
completion of three quadrangles. 
| President Hoover appointed the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Board and authorized send- 
ing a battalion of engineer troops to 
Nicaragua to make the necessary inves- | 
| tigations and surveys. 
| 
'Preliminary Plans \ 
| Are Now Under Way 


i The field survey 1s being made under 
the supervision of Maj. Dan I. Sultan, 
|Corps of Engineers, by the 29th Engi- 
|neers (Topographic), assisted by troops | 
| from the 1st and 11th Engineers, all un- | 

the command of Maj. Charles P. | 
Gross, Corps of Engineers, and the oper- | 
| ations include extending and checking the | 
topographical surveys 





Most of the other establish- 
fairly 


overtime. 
reported 


surplus of labor was apparent, with no 


| prospect for improvement before the 


next 30 days, when the citrus harvest- 


|ing will start and tke canneries reopen. 


No large building projects were started 
during the month. 

Pensacola.—A surplus of labor was 
reported at the close of the month. Sev- 


eral miscellaneous establishments, em-| 


ploying about 700 workers, curtailed 
their production schedules and one 
chemical plant closed, releasing about 
150 employes. Most of the other local 


| plants operated at a fairly steady level | tries. 
Estimates Based on Larger Vessels of Today and Increased 
- Traffic, Chief of Army Engineers Reports 


with close to normal forces employed. 
The construction of two bridges, at a 


employment to nearly 350 men. The 
farm-labor situation was reported as 
satisfactory. 

Jacksonville.—The majority of the lo- 
cal establishments operated at close to 
75 per cent of capacity. A cigar plant 
and a perfume manufactory worked 
overtime. The canning factories ex- 
pected to start their seasonal operations 
early in November, which should absorb 
nearly 50 per cent of those now unem- 
ployed. A can factory is expected to 
enter production early in November 
with an initial force of 100. A fac- 
tory to manufacture seat covers will 
soon employ a force of 16 workers. No 
large volume of building was reported. 
The surplus of labor consisted chiefly 
of unskilled laborers, while the supply 
of farm help also slightly exceeded the 


| demands. 


Ocala.—Several lime plants, employ- 


ling about 100 workers, operated on a 
ipart-time basis and a number er | plants. There was a gradual decrease in 
ar- 


closed, affecting about 500 men. 
vesting of the citrus-fruit crop will soon 
start, when practically all of the pre- 
vailing surplus of labor should be ab- 
sorbed. 


Orlando.—Most of the local plants | 


operated on fairly satisfactory sched- 
ules, employing their usual forces in 
most instances. A surplus of labor ex- 
isted at the close of the month. About 
50 building-trades men were employed 


satisfactory | 
| schedules and forces employed. A large 


| worked part time and several operated | mines and a small increase in forces was | 
made, but a surplus of miners was evi-| 


dent. The forces engaged in the textile 
but the majority reported part-time op- 
| erations and a surplus of labor existed. 


|time schedules, and a surplus of labor 
| were reported by the lumber mills. 


|the cigar factories, paper and printing 
establishments, furniture factories, and 
cottonseed-oil mills. 
in the chemical plants, stone, glass, and 





|} industry, metal and _ metal-products 


| plants, and other miscellaneous indus- | 


_ Building and construction proj- 
|ects in the principal centers furnished 
|employment for a number of workers, 


|total cost of $2,200,000, should furnish! but there was a surplus of building 
There | 
| was a demand for farm help, with the| 


trades men throughout the State. 


| supply more than ample for requirements 
| in all localities. 
' 


v 
Mississippi 


Curtailed operations continued in many 
!industriis and forces were reduced in a 
| few of the larger plants. The majority 
|of the textile mills were on full-time 
| schedules and a small increase was made 
in employment, but a surplus of Jabor 
jwas still apparent in this industry. 
| Part-time schedules prevailed in the 
| lumber mills and a reduction in employ- 
ment with a surplus of labor was re- 
ported. Additions to forces were made 
in the chemical plants and the iron and 
steel industry. Workers were released 
from stone, glass, and clay products 
plants, beverage plants, railroad repair 
shops, and food and kindred products 


the volume of building and municipal 
; improvement work which is usual with 
| the beginning of the Fall season. High- 
| way construction and maintenance work 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 6.1 


mills were held at a fairly steady level, | 


| A slight employment reduction, part- | 


In- | 
| creased employment was registered in| 


Decreases occurred | 


clay products plants, the iron and steel | 


|of engineer units, R. O. T. C., amounted | 


those assigned to the 14th Engineers, on made 30 years | 


duty on foreign service in Panama, Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, and Nicaragua at 
the end of the year. Including the 14th 
Engineers, Philippine Scouts, the au- 


ago, collecting additional hydrographic 
data, resurveying the harbors and mak- | 
ing subsurface explorations to ascertain | 
| the best alignment and location for struc- | 
| tures for a canal of greatly increased | 
of Engineers at the end of the year was | ome gage compared with those pro- | 
y ee 
4,866. Peete cee tS me age 
: ets : - _|. Preliminary plans and estimates are | 
All oe Sraop units required wn |being made for a canal of suitable di- 
der the War Department general mobili- c ee 
zation plan have been allocated to the; ™ensions for the larger commercial ves- 
Corps pal for organization. The or-|Sels and increased traffic of soaay gos 
ganization of all units is nearly complete. | that which may 4 fe eee 
Over 51 per cent of the reserve offi | pated in the future. e use of eng 


cers assigned and allocated to the branch | 


| troops in the field has resulted in a ma- | 
: : rial savi ‘ “ost, and in trainin 
assignment group on an active status | terial saving as to ¢ d g 


. . \the officers and soldiers in taking care | 
WEES pained one a en peer Feee. | of themselves and in exercising resource- 
On June 30, 1930, the total enrollmen fulness, under the strenuous conditions 
existing in a tropical jungle. : 
The Chief of Engineers is charged with 
|the preservation of historical fortifica- 
aye m |tions, among which are the old Spanish | 
gress will in good measure relieve that) fortification works at San Juan, P. R., | 


to 5,064, and of this number 19 per cent 


| strain. To pass that legislation is the| turned over to the United States as a re- | 


very next step we must take. jsult of the Spanish-American War in 

The road beyond may now be dim| 1898. a 

Investigation with a view to repair-| 
ing the outer walls was made in 1913, 
estimates of cost were made and as fin- 
ally revised in 1922 the total estimated | 
cost was placed at $94,800. Of this} 
is the key problem of|amount $73,500 wa8’ apportioned to the 

History will judge us| United States and $21,300 to the Insular | 
by our success in bringing it to solution.) authorities under an unsigned agree- 
ment of June 10, 1914, which allocated 
portions of the walls to each govern- 
ment for maintenance. 


by the same confident determination to} 
drive unemployment from our midst. For} 
there is nothing inevitable about unem-| 


To do so 


|total of $39,321.89 and the Insular Gov- 
}ernment a total of $23,449.98. 
Deterioration of the old walls at San 
{Domingo Bastion is progressive and a 
detailed survey should be made to de- 
|termine actual conditions. 

| On Jan. 23, 1928, another large sec- 
tion of the walls collapsed and fell into} 
|the sea, and the estimated cost of re- 
pairing this damage was $12,000 in 
April, 1929. An item was carried in the 
annual estimates for 1930 and 1931 to| 
cover these repairs, but no funds were | 
appropriated for the purpose. 

These major repairs should be made 
without further delay, and funds should | 
also be provided annually for a few 
years to care for necessary minor re- | 
pairs. 

| 


Department Finds 


000,000, The total excess of exports 
for October, 1930, $8,000,000 as com- 
pared with an excess of $137,000,000 in| 
October, 1929. | 

The ‘increase of exports in October, 
1930, over September, 1930, was $16,000,- 
000. The smallest October increase in} 
the last five years, with the exception 
of 1926 when the increase amounted to 
$7,000,000. The increase in imports in 
October, 1930, over September, 1930, was 
$22,000,000, the smallest October in- 
crease since 1927 when the increase was 
$13,000,000. 


Laws to Regulate Trappers 
Urged to Avert Fur Shortage 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nually. A summary of such reports con- 
taining comparable data would furnish ; 
Increase | MOSt valuable statistical information for | 
*1,092,037 ; economic studies of the fur situation in| 
*1,101,858| the entire country, as well as for the} 


figures, 


Ten Months Ended O 
1930 192 
3,280,153 4,372,190 
2,649,222 8,751,080 


ctober 
1929 9 
28,514 
91,063 





Excess of exports ..+s.... 80,000 


Exports 
BUADOTES o's 0 6-06.00 micnceedoes 35,635 


Excess of imports ..-+..... 26,368 
Silver 


3,098 


Excess of exports .....+... ° 


*Decrease, 


1,323 


137,451 


21,321 


framing of legislation to control the an-| 


nual take. | 
If the several States would adopt uni- | 
497,175|f0rm regulations for the licensing of | 
446711 | trappers and the rendering of reports | 
"| by them, the information resulting would 
be helpful to the individual State con- 
|servation departments and to the fur) 
trade of the entire country. | 
The bulletin may be obtained free | 
| from the Office of Information, Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture, Washington, as| 
“**** | Jong as there is a supply available for 
| free distribution. ! 


630,931 621,110 





3,805 110,923 
323,117 
212,194 


13,748 
276,406 


262,658 


17,516 


7,314 
5,403 


46,579 
37,277 


68,360 


*21,781 | 
54,317 


*17,040 


1,911 9,302 , 14,043 


;curred in the coal mines, but nearly all} 


Up to June 30, | 
1927, the United States had expended a/} 


| tablishments, cheinical plants, and other 
| miscellaneous industries, 


on the erection of a new fruit-juice| 
freezing plant. The farm-labor situa-| 
tion was described as satisfactory. 
Fort Lauderdale—While the surplus 
of labor embraced nearly all trades, the 
volume of unemployment was not re- 
garded as unusual for this period of the 
year. Practically all of the local estab- 
lishments maintained fairly steady op- 
erations and forces. Approximately 500 | 
men continued to be employed on con-} 
struction projects at Port Everglades on | 
Federal inercoastal improvement work | 
and highway work. The supply of farm | 
help equaled the demand. 


Y 


East South Central District 


[Including the States of Kentucky, Ten- | 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi.] 


Kentucky 


There was some curtailment of sched- | 
ules or forces in practically all of the} 
principal industries and a surplus of 
skilled and unskilled labor was appar- 
ent. An increase in employment oc- 


“*« 


“We Fou 





these mines worked part time and 
surplus of miners existed. 
ity of the textile mills operated full 
time, but there was some unerploy-| 
ment evident among these workers. A 
decrease in forces, part-time operations, | 
and a surplus of labor were reported | 
by the lumber mills. Additional work- 
ers were engaged during the month in| 
food and kindred products plants, metal | 
and metal-products plants, department 
stores, and furniture factories. Em-| 
|ployment reductions occurred in stone, 
|glass, and clay products plants, the iron | 
and steel industry, leather factories, | 
|beverage plants, paper and printing es- | 


a 
The major- 





Building con- 
tinued comparatively quiet, and there | 
was a surplus of building-trades men in 
many sections of the State. Road con-| 
struction, street paving, and other mu- | 
nicipal improvements furnished employ- | 
ment to a number of semiskilled and | 
unskilled laborers. The farm labor sup- | 
ply exceeded requirements. 


v 
Tennessee 


A general surplus of labor was appar- 
ent throughout the State during Octo- 
ber. Part-time schedules prevailed in 
the coal mines and a surplus of miners 
was evident. Decreased employment 
ee 


SELL TO THE GOVERNMENT 
To many firms the procedure in mar- 
keting product to the departments of 
the Federal Government appears ex- 
ceedingly complex. Answers to the 
questions: Why? What? When? 
Where ? sfow? seem confusing, tech- 
nical, Vague. An executive with thor- 
ough knowledge and wide experience 
in Federal purchasing procedure seeks 
connection to establish or strengthen 
government sales department in good 
organization which.can not afford to 
neglect this market. Age 37. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. 

Box 27, The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C, 


neuvers and flights. 


) to Mexico! 


shine! 


aa & 


of pleasures offered on 
a cosmopolitan city, with its 
theaters, smart shops, and 
quaint cafes catering to seasoned epicures 
--..tomorrow you travel the road to ro- 
mance back through the 200 years of San 
Antonio’s eventful history! 

Exhilarating games of golf, tennis or polo 
are followed by interesting trips to nearby 
army posts and flying fields to watch ma- 


films is chiefly the cause of this situ- 
jation. A fewer number of feature films 
jis needed to supply exhibitor demand 
|than existed in silent-film days. Pri- 
marily, there are fewer cinemas to be 
supplied with current product, since 
many of the houses throughout the coun- 
try are unwired and are using reissues, 
or silent films that were censored pre- 
| viously, and secondarily, sound-films are 
receiving longer exhibition runs in many 
houses than was the case in the silent- 
| film regime, 


The decline of 79 films during 1930 
was absorbed first by American com- 
panies, whose contribution dropped from 
111 features during the nine-month pe- 
riod of 1929, to 73 during the period un- 
der review, a loss of 35 features, or 31.5 
per cent; secondly, by German compa- 
nies, whose 112 features during the 1930 
three-quarters, compared with 135 dur- 
ing the 1929 period, a loss of 23 feature, 
|or 17 per cent, and lastly by “other for- 
;eign companies,” whose contribution of 
48 films was 21 fewer than in the 1929 
nine months, a loss of 30.4 per cent. 

The present American decline from the 
first nine months of 1928, amounted to 
103 features, comparative figures being 
76 and 179, or a decline of 57.6 per cent. 
The domestic German decline during the 
same period totaled 47 features, compar- 
ative figures being 112 and 159, a loss of 
| 29.15 per cent; while the decline in “other 
| foreign features” amounted to 15, com- 
| parative figures being 48 and 63, a loss 
| of 23.7 per cent. 
| Of the 236 features censored for the 
|German market during the first nine 
| months of 1930, the American share was 

32.2 per cent, as compared with 35.25 per 
cent during the corresponding period of 
1929, and 42.15 per cent, during the first 
nine months of 1928. The German share, 
|} on the other hand, was 47.4 per cent, as 
|against 42.8 per cent in 1929, and 39.6 
per cent, in 1928. The “other foreign” 
share was 20.3 per cent in 1930, 21.9 
| per cent in 1929, and 15.7 per cent in the 
11928 first three-quarters. 
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SUNNY SAN ANTONIO 
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Many 
Things To Do’ 


Life, in San Antonio, is a 
succession of delightful ex- 
periences for the visitor. 

Today, perhaps, you taste 


by 


Or you may choose 


to explore the empire of South and West 
Texas----speeding over paved highways 
north to the hills, south to the coast or 


No matter what you do, 
the golden glory of San 
Antonio’s climate is your 
constant companion. Turn 
your back on winter and 
play outdoors in the sun- 


Dept. 7, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free, illustrated booklet abcut San Antonio. 
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Cash ier 


Construed 


Despite Changed | To Allow Indemnity for Bank 
Indictment Form 


Dismissal of Prosecution for 
Murder as_ Principal 
Ruled Not to Bar Later 
Charge as Accessory 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia. 
‘State oF SouTH CAROLINA 


v. 
Frank E. JENNINGS. 
South Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 13018. 
Appeal from Sumter Count: 
L. D. Jennincs for appel 
A. McLeop, Solicitor, and R. D. 
for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 5, 1980 
BuEasE, J.—The appellant Jennings 
was indicted, along with C. D. Cockerell, | 
as a principal, for the murder of Ezra) 
Hodge, by the grand jury of Sumter | 
County. The indictment contained only | 
one count, charging both Cockerell and | 
the apellant as principals with the mur- | 
der of Hodge. ae 
The apellant alone was put upon trial, | 


lant; FRANK 
Epps 


the State using his codefendant, Cock- pany, to recover a loss caused by pecula-| ployer the alternative of clause (b) for 
erell, as a witness against him. Upon tions of the cashier; and was afterwards | the last year of the bond as distinguished 


examination of the witness, Cockerell, it 
appeared that the appellant was not a) 
principal in the murder, but, if guilty | 
at all, he was an accessory before the) 
Tact. Upon this appearing, the solicitor | 
and his associate counsel moved the court 
to withdraw the case from the jury, The 
appellant, through his counsel, objected 
to this procedure, and requested the court | 
to direct a verdict of not guilty in favor | 
of the appellant. The request of the ap- 
rellant was refused, and, over his pro- 
test, the State was permitted to withdraw 
the case from the jury. 

Thereafter, at the instance of the | 
solicitor, the grand jury of the county} 
returned another indictment, in which} 
the appellant was charged as accessory | 
before the fact to the murder of Hodge, | 
it being alleged that Cockerell was the | 
principal in the murder. Upon being 
arraigned on this new indictment, the 
appellant set up the plea of former| 
jeopardy, based on what had occurred | 
upon the previous trial, which plea, 
however, was overruled by the presid- 
ing judge, Hon. Jonn S. Wilson. 

Release Applied For 

The appellant, being remanded to the 
custody of the sheriff of Sumter County 
by the order of the court to await trial 
on the last mentioned indictment against 
him, then applied to the writer of this 
opinion, under habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, for his discharge from custody, 
alleging that he was wrongfully de-| 
tained, for the reason that he could not) 
be tried upon the indictment last re- 
turned against him, since, under the 
law, he had been placed in jeopardy for 
the same offense upon the occasion of | 
the trial first referred to. Upon return) 
to the writ, the matter was heard by 
the writer, who, without giving any rea- 
sons therefor, preferring to have a deci- 
sion of the supreme court on the ques- 
tions involved, refused to discharge the 
appellant from custody. 

Within the time allowed by law, the 
appellant appealed from the order of 
the writer, and thereupon the matter 
came to this court for determination. At 
the hearing, the writer announced that 
he was disqualified to participate therein, 
but at the request of counsel for both 
the appellant and the State, the respond- 
ent, and by their agreement: announced 
in open court, and entered upon the 
minutes of the court, the writer partici- 
pated in the hearing of the appeal and 
takes part in the decision thereof. 


' 


The appeal presents but a single ques- | 


tion, namely: When one who is charged 
as principal only with the murder of a 
certain person is acquitted, or the case 
against him is withdrawn from the jury 
without legal cause, may he thereafter 
be indicted and put to trial as an ac- 
cessory before the fact for the murder 
of the same person? 

Stated somewhat differently, we may 
ask: “Under the circumstances recited 
above, was the plea of former jeopardy 
interposed by the appellant proverly 
overruled by his honor, the presiding 
judge?” 

Distinction Recognized 

The common law clearly distinguished 
between principals and accessories in 
the crime of murder. That distinction 


has been recognized in the judicial his- | 


tory of this State. While the punish- 
ment of principals and accessories be- 
fore th2 fact in felonies is the same un- 
der section 919, volume 2 of the Crimi- 
ral Code, this court has recognized the 
distinction between principals and ac- 
cessories before the fact. State v. Sher- 
iff. 118 S. C. 327, 110 S. E. 807. 

We think the case mentioned ful 
sustains the ruling of the presiding 
judge in the case at bar. 

The appellant is of the impression 
that his position is supported by Mr. 


J 


ly | 


Claim Made Withi 


n Three Months After Termination of 


Suretyship Adjudged Valid Under 
Terms of Contract 


Richmond, Va. 
Hartrorp ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY COoM- 
PANY 
Vv. 
W. R. TABLER, RECEIVER OF THE AUBURN 
EXCHANGE BANK. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3024 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of West Virginia. 
JAMES W. ROBINSON and JoHN S. STUMP 
Jr. (Howarp L. Rosinson on brief) 
for appellant; Purp P. Steptoe (H. 
RupKIN TayLor, S. A. PoweELL and 
StepToE & JOHNSON on brief) for ap- 

pellee. 

Before PARKER, Circuit Judge, and 
GRONER and Soper, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 30, 1930 


Soper, District Judge.—This case in- 
volves the interpretation of a fidelity 
bond executed by the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, as surety for 
the cashier of the Auburn Exchange 
Bank. The action was first instituted 


|in the Circuit Court of Ritchie County, | 


W. Va., by the bank against the com- 


temoved to the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of West Virginia. 

The trial resulted in a directed verdict 


| for the plaintiff in the sum of $21,462.69.;in the expression “each and every period | 
| This sum represented the defalcation|of twelve months from the beginning of 
with interest, over and above the sum|the suretyship for any employes during 


of $1,950 which together with $220.48 | 
interest, was tendered by the company 
and accepted by the bank before the trial | 
without prejudice to the latter’s rights 
to further recovery. Pending the litiga- 
tion, the bank became insolvent, and the | 
receiver appointed in insolvency pro-| 
ceedings was substituted as plaintiff. 

The bond was executed and delivered | 
on May 10, 1924, and was renewed an- 
nually by the payment of renewal 
premiums, including the premium renew- 
ing the bond for the year beginning) 
May 10, 1927. The bond provided in 
substance that the surety should pay to 
the bank within 60 days after satisfac- | 
|tory proof, such pecuniary loss as the 
'bank should have sustained through 
|larceny or embezzlement committed by} 
{certain employes including the cashier, | 
‘during the period commencing with the 
|date of the bond, and ending with the} 
| termination of the suretyship by the dis- | 
missal or retirement of the employe, by 
| the discovery of loss, or by cancellation | 
lof the bond by the employer or the 
surety. | 
Provision Limiting 
Claims Quoted 

The contract, however, was subject to 
a condition precedent to recovery, ex- 
pressed in the terms following, that give 
rise to the present controversy: 

8th. Any claim hereunder must be made 
within three (3) months after the termina- 
tion of the suretyship for any employe or 
within three (3) months after the date of 
expiration of each and every period of 
twelve (12) months from the beginning of 
|the suretyship for any employe, during the 
continuance of this bond, as to the acts or 
defaults of said employe committed during 
any such period of twelve (12) months. 

The cashier disappeared on or about 
Nov. 5, 1927, and has not since been 
found. Subsequently it was discovered 
that there was a shortage in his ac- 
| counts, the exact amount of which could 
not be immediately ascertained. But 
the surety was promptly notified and 
finally on Feb. 5, 1928, was furnished 
| with an itemized claim of the loss in 
|} the amount of $21,390. 

This sum the surety disputed in so far 
as it included losses suffered prior to 
May 10, 1927, the last anniversary of 
|the bond, admitting liability, however, 


,for losses incurred since that date. It 


two alternative clauses in article 8 of 
the bond governing the time, within 
which claim thereunder must be made 
to fix the liability of the surety, that 
is to say: (a) Within three months after 
the termination of the suretyship; or 
(b) within three months after the ex- 
piration of each period 12 months from 
the beginning of the suretyship during 
the continuance of the bond, as to de- 
|faults of the employe committed during 
any such period. 

Having these facts in mind, the surety 
admits some liability because the bank 
complied with clause (a) by making 
claim within three months after the ter- 


| covery of the loss; but contends that 
| this liability does not cover defalcations 
| prior to May 10, 1927, because the bank 
did not comply with clause (b) by mak 
ing claim thereunder within three months 
after that anniversary date. 


| Construction of Bond 
As Claimed by Surety 


jmust therefore inqude such periods as | 


will have been observed that there are| 


| mination of the suretyship upon the dis- | 


claim under clause (b) for defaults prior 
to the anniversary of the bond would 
necessarily expire before the expiration 
of the period described in clause (a). 
This result is inevitable because dis- 
covery of any loss terminates the surety- 
ship. If then clause (b) is limited to de- 
faults occurring since the last anniver- 
sary of the bond, it provides a variab 
limit within which claim may be made. If 
the default is discovered in the early 
part of the current year of the bond, 
claim may be made during a subsequent 
period which comprises the remainder of 
the current year and three months there- 
| after; but if the default is disgovered at 
| the end of the current year, claim must 
| be made within a much shorter period, 
; which may in fact be as short as three 
months. 


| usual a result is too unreasonable to be 
| accepted. 


| Allowance of Alternative 
To Employer Opposed 


It is also suggested that there is no 
good reason for extending to the em- 


: | 
from the prior years; and that if this | 


| Clause applies only to the last year of 
| the bond, it is difficult or impossible to 
}explain the use of the italicized words 





the continuance of this bond.” 
This language, it is urged, indicates | 
more than one period of 12 months and 


have been completed prior to the dis- 
covery of the loss. Conversely it is| 
argued that if the word “or” be taken| 
in a conjunctive sense, both clauses in 
atticle 8 and every word and phrase 
thereof will take on a logical meaning 
and become part of a harmonious whole. 

Thus considered, the bond means, in| 
the language of the surety’s brief, that 
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1 It is earnestly contended that | 
}an interpretation which requires so un-| 


~ CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Brokers—Licenses—Procurement of contract for obtaining license—Right to 
commissions on payments made after obtaining license— 

A real estate broker who had not procured a license, under California statutes, 
at the time the contract for which he claimed a commission was entered into, 
but was licensed at the time of payments thereunder, could not recover com- 
mission on such payments, since the acts on which he relied were performed 
before he procured. the license. 


Davis v. Chipman, Trustee, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13122, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Corporations—Officers—Powers—Employment of counsel—Implied authority— 
The general manager of a corporation has implied authority to employ counsel 
to represent the corporation in Pan or to act in an advisory capacity, 
without special action of the board of directors. 
Municipal Gas Company v. Zachry; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 20842, Nov. 11, 1980. 


Highways—Contracts—Substantial performance—Deficiency in thickness of con- 
crete slabs— : 

_Where a contract for the pavement of a New York State highway for a 
distance of 4.8437 miles required the contractor to lay 1,288 concrete slabs, 9 
feet wide, 40 feet long and 6 inches thick, at the center line of the highwa 
and 7 inches at the outer edge, and the State, on the discovery by core test 
that 102 slabs were not of the required thickness, ordered the contractors to 
replace them with slabs which conformed to the contract, the contractors were 
entitled to the cost of replacing 58 of the slabs which had a deficiency in thick- 
ness of less than 26/32 of an inch, on the theory that the contract was sub- 
stantially performed as to such slabs, but could not recover, on such theory, 
the cost of at the other 44 slabs which were from 26/32 of an inch to 
1-22/32 of an inch less than the contract requirements, since such departures 
were substantial, and the contract, in so far as it provided for the laying 
of such slabs, was not substantially performed, notwithstanding the fact that 
more material than was necessary was placed in the entire pavement, or the 
fact = the average deficiency of the whole pavement was less than 1/3 of 
an inch. 


‘ Foote et al. v. State of New York; New York Ct. of Claims, No. 18431, Nov. 
» 1930. , 


Judgment—Bar to subsequent proceeding—Unlawful detainer judgment for land- 
lord as bar to subsequent action for rent— 

A judgment for the landlord in unlawful detainer prdteedings under Utah 
statutes, in which there was no demand for, or recovery of rent, was not a bar 
to a subsequent action for rent. 


Voyles et al. v. Straka; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4906, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Landlord and tenant—Landlord’s liability for tenant’s-injuries—Defective stair- 
way—Warranty— 

A tenant who complained to the landlord that two of the steps of a stairway 
were too thin, and was told by the landlord that the “steps are all right” and 
that she should continue to use them, could not recover from the landlord the 
damages sustained when injured as the result of the decayed condition of the 
supports underneath the stairway, either on the theory that the landlord war- 
ranted the stairway to be free from defects, or on the theory that the com- 
plaint charged him with notice of the defective condition of the supports, since 
the assurance that the steps were safe was directed at the thickness of the 
steps and not the soundness of the supports of which the tenant had not com- 
plained, and the landlord would not necessarily have discovered the decayed 
condition of the suppdrts even if he had, pursuant to the complaint, made the 
steps thicker. 





“claim must be made within three 
months after the discovery of any loss, ! 
and that no claim for default occurring | 
during any bond year shall be valid| 
unless made within three months after | 
the expiration of the bond year in which 
such default occurs.” 


The language of counsel thus quoted | 
from the surety’s brief is unambiguous | 
and clear, and shows how easy it would; 
have been to have expressed in unmis- | 
takable terms the idea for which the | 
surety now contends. Compared with) 
this lucid expression, the uncertainty of 
the article under discussion becomes the 
more apparent. It is therefore not sur-| 
prising to find that the courts. have dif- | 
fered as to the meaning to be placed} 
upon it. We find, on the one hand, that | 
the Commission of Appeals of Texas in| 
Kartford Accident & Indemnity Company | 
v. Neiman-Marcus Co., 285 Southwestern, | 
603, has rendered a decision under a 
similar bond in the surety’s favor, while 
the Supreme Court of Kansas in Dock- 
jing v. National Surety Company, 122 
Kansas, 235, has reached the opposite 
conclusion. 


Interpretation to 


Favor Assured 

| There can be, we think, no clearer 
{demonstration than that afforded by 
|these conflicting decisions of the ob-| 
| scurity of the surety company’s language 
}and no better occasion for the applica- | 
| tion of the rule that the language used | 
| by a surety should be interpreted in the 
| sense most favorable to the assured. 

| We agree with the conclusion of the 
|Supreme Court of Kansas. Clause (a) 
| clearly leaves the reader to suppose that 
|a default occurring at any time within 
the period covered by the bond, will be 
collectible if claimed within three | 
months after the bond expires. Clause | 
(b), when taken by itself, presents the | 
alternative that if the default occurs in| 
the last year of the bond, any claim 
within three months after the conclu- 
sion of the year will be honored. 

It is quite true, as the forceful argu- | 
ment of the surety points out, that there 
are phrases within clause (b) which 
would be more appropriate if the clause 
| were taken to refer to each 12-month 
| period during the life of the bond prior 
| to the last anniversary. Neyertheless it | 

does not seem to us to be unreasonable 
| in this case to limit this clause to the! 
| concluding year of the bond. | 
In our view the assured was not told | 
| With sufficient clearness in the contract | 
| that the liability of the surety as to| 
|each year of the bond expired within | 
| three months after the end of the year| 
jin the absence of any claim upon the 
| Surety; and that after the expiration of 
| the three-month period, the assured had | 
| no protection for existing defaults which | 
it had not discovered. 


} 


| 
| 








Normandin et al. v. Friedson; Minn. Sup. Ct., Nos. 28120, 28121, Nov. 14, 1930. 


Sales—Conditional sales—Filing of contract—Automobiles— 

A contract for the conditional sale of an automobile, filed in the office of the 
register of deeds of the county of the buyer’s residence, protects the title of 
the seller from the date of the filing, regardless of the place where it was 
entered into or the place where the payments are to be made. 

Iowa Guarantee Mortgage Corporation v. Kingery; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28135, 
Nov. 14, 1930. 


Sales—Conditional sales—Provision for execution of chattel mortgage by buyer— 
A sale of laundry equipment under a conditional sale contract by which the 
seller retained title, was a conditional sale notwithstanding a provision of the 
contract for the execution, by the buyer, of notes for the purchase price and 
a chattel mortgage to secure the notes, where the buyer did not execute the 
notes or the chattel mortgage. 
In re Steiners Improved Dye Works, Inc.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4323, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Sales—Conditional sales—Reclamation proceedings—Action for price as bar to 
repossession—Election of remedies— 

A suit for the purchase price by the seller of laundry equipment under a 
conditional sales contract in which there was no recovery, did not preclude 
the seller from acquiring possession of the property in reclamation proceed- 
ings, on the theory that the two remedies were inconsistent. 

In re Steiners Improved Dye Works, Inc.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4323, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Sales—Conditional sales—Reclamation of property—Estoppel by delay in re- 
taking possession— 

A seller of laundry equipment, under a conditional sale title retaining con- 
tract providing for the payment of the purchase price in 18 monthly install- 
ments, was not estopped to reclaim the equipment, on the buyer’s default in 
the payment of the price, by the failure to retake or repossess the property for 
more than eight months after the final payment became due, where no one 
was injured or prejudiced by the delay. 

In re Steiners Improved Dye Works, Inc.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4323, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Criminal law—Former jeopardy—Dismissal of prosecution—Prosetcution of de- 
fendant as a principal as bar to a prosecution as accessory before the fact— 

The dismissal of a prosecution on an indictment charging the defendant with 
murder as a principal when it appeared from the evidence that the defendant 
was guilty, if at all, as an accessory before the fact, and not as a principal, did 
not preclude a subsequent prosecution on a new indictment alleging that he was 
guilty as an accessory before the fact.—State of South Carolina v. Jennings 
(S. Car. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2872, Nov. 19, 1930. 


Surety bonds—Construction of bond—Bank cashier’s bond—Claims for loss— 

A bank cashier’s fidelity bond which required the bank to make a claim for a 
loss within three months after the termination of the suretyship “or” within 
three months after the date of expiration of the bond year during which the de- 
fault occurred, did not require the bank to make a claim for losses which were 
not discovered until more than three months after the expiration of the bond 


year during which they were suffered within three months after the expiration of | 


such year, in addition to the claim made within three months after the termina- 
tion of the suretyship, on the discovery of the losses, on the theory that the word 
“or” should be read as “and,” and should be interpreted in a conjunctive sense, 
since the second clause was applicable only in the event that the losses were 
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Dissent Offered to Court Decision «# 
Sustaining Patent for Radio T ube 


Record of Langmuir Product Said Not to Show 
Requisite Qualities for Patentable Inven- 


tion in View of 


Existing Devices 


Patent 1558436 to Langmuir ror elec-; pears that the five original claims (which 


tric discharge apparatus and process 0: 


v. the DeForest Radio Company. 


fringement of four patents. 


published in the issue of Nov. 18). 


in the above case follows: 
Dissenting Opinion 

WOOLLEY, Circuit Judge.—Dissenting. 
I am constrained to dissent from the 
judgment of the court holding the Lang- 
muir Patent No. 1558436 valid. I have 
the same trouble that other tribunals 
have had throughout the 12 years of the 
patent prosecution and five years of the 
patent’s life in finding precisely what 
Langmuir invented. My trouble, like that 
of others, has been increased by the diffi- 
culty which attorneys for the patent have 
had in defining the invention and by the 
difference between their definitions and 
the claims of the patent. 


Essential Parts 


Said to Be Old in Art 


This is more than a mental disturb- 
ance, for manifestly a patent to be valid 
must relate to some invention, something 
patentably new and useful, and must dis- 
close the invention so that a court, look- 
ing through the eyes of those skilled in 
the art, can see what it is. 


The art—really two related arts—is 
that of wire and wireless telephony, the 
latter commonly called radio. The inven- 
tion relates generally to an electron dis- 
charge device comprising the familiar 
vacuum tube in which the customary elec- 
tric current is carried by negative 
charges called electrons from the cathode 
to the anode, sometimes associated with 
a grid, and relates particularly to a 
vacuum space so free from gases as to 
avoid ionization. 

If the parts and principles of the me- 
chanical construction were new and the 
| gas evacuation old, there might be inven- 
tion; and also if the structure and its 
| principles were old and the gas evacua- 
tion—high vacuum—were new, still there 
might be invention. But the essential 
parts and principles of the mechanism, 
comprising a tube, cathode, anode and 
grid, were old, and high vacuum in the 
tube also was old.. So the inventor was 
forced to admit the presence of these old 
elements, yet, still insisting he had 
created something new, he was compelled 
to avoid the common art terms applicabl, 
to these elements and particularly that of 
“high vacuum” in disclosing his inven- 
tion and use technical terms which, as I 








‘|understand them, mean the same old 


things. With this necessarily general 
preface to a highly complicated situation 
arising out of a difficult art, I come to 
the matters in hand. 


Application PApers 
For Patent Analyzed 


In an effort to find what Langmuir in- 
vented, it is well to begin at the begin- 
ning. I shall, therefore, turn to his ap- 
plication for a patent, for in that instru- 
ment must appear the substance of the 
invention as the basis for subsequent 
}amendments and for the patent as it 
eventually matured. 


A recital of the prosecution of a patent 
application through the Patent Office is 
dreary reading, yet, in this instance, it 
shows quite clearly that even the appli- 
|cant was far from certain what he had 
invented. Naturally I hesitate to say 
this about Irving Langmuir, a_ great 
physicist, yet, saying it with entire re- 
spect, I am convinced that the history of 
the application establishes that fact and, 
therefore, is pertinent to the ever pres- 
ent inquiry: What did Langmuir invent? 


application: was filed on Oct. 16, 1913; 
renewed Mar. 14, 1916. These are criti- 
cal dates. The original application con- 
tained five claims; two for process of re- 
moving ionizable gas from vacuum elec- 
tron discharge devices, that is, in plain 
words, for obtaining a high vacuum, and 
three for methods of preparing such de- 
vices, and no claims for discharge de- 
| vices themselves. 

The specification conformed to these 
claims, referred to the art, stated the 
problem, disclosed construction adapted 
|to the operative principle of such tubes 


f| were for 


preparing and using the same has been 
held valid and infringed by the Circuit! 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
in the case of General Electric Company 
That 
court, in sustaining the validity of the 
product known commercially as the Lang- 
muir tube, reversed the trial court which 
had adjudged Patent 1558436 invalid, 
in a suit for infringement brought by 
the General Electric Company charging 
the DeForest Radio Company with in- 


(The full text of the opinion repre-| 
senting the majority of the court was 


The full text of the dissenting opinion 


The patent issued on Oct. 20, 1925. The | 


rocess and method) were at 
different times wholly cancelled. Late in 
the year 1913 Langmuir first made claim 
to invention of a structure or device, 
that is, to invention of a tube. 

This he did by four claims. The first 
was amended four times and cancelled in 
1925. The second also was amended four 
times and cancelled in 1925. The third 
was amended four times and was not can- 
celled. The fourth was amended once and 
cancelled in 1925. Of the 32 claims al- 
lowed in the issued patent, four are for 
method and process, being amplifications 
of the original method and process claims 
cancelled; 28 are for a device. Of these 
device claims one was filed by amend- 
ment in 1913; one in 1917; nine in 1919; 
three in 1921 and 14 in 1925, the year the 


patent issued. 


Record of Fleming 
And DeForest Patents 


Bearing on the question whether Lang- 
muir knew and disclosed in 1913, or, 
indeed, in succeeding years, what he had 
invented, it is significant to note that 
during 12 years, and mainly in the latter 
part of that period when the art had 
grown and reached a high stature, he re- 
wrote, by 67 amendments, the major part 
of his specification and cancelled all the 
original method and process claims and 
by 100 amendments added, changed and 
cancelled claims until finally he was af- 
lowed the 32 claims of which 28, th 
claims for a device, are entirely new. 

It would be instructive, yet impossible 
within the permissible bounds of an opin- 
ion, to trace the progressive changes 
from the method and process claims of 
the original application to the device 
claims of the matured patent. But de- 
vice claims having been allowed, they in- 
evitably bring into the case certain de- 
vices of the prior art of which two are 
presently pertinent. 


Long before Langmuir applied for a 
patent, Fleming, an English inventor, 
brought into a very feeble art a practical 
electron discharge device, comprising a 
cathode and anode in a vacuum tube. 

Also long before Langmuir’s applica- 
tion, DeForest improved on Fleming by 
producing an electron discharge tube 
which he described as an oscillation de- 
tector and called an “audion.” The im- 
peremant consisted in adding a grid to 

leming’s elements. The construction and 
functions of both devices are given in an 
elementary way in the opinion in West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. DeForest 
Radio T. & T. Co., 21 Fed. (2d) 918, 919. 


The audion as conceived by Fleming 
and improved by DeForest at once be- 
came and has ever since continued to be 
the basis of the modern art of transmit- 
ting sounds great distances, both by wire 
and through the air. 


Use of DeForest Audion 
Shown in 1912 or 1913 


Just here dates are important. A pat- 
ent for the audion (No. 879932) issued to 
DeForest in 1908. The audion vacuum 
tube was, therefore, in existence and its 
principles of operation presumably known 
by Langmuir when in 1913 he filed his 
application for a method of evacuating 
such a tube, although he had not seen one 
until that year. 

In 1912 or 1913, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, committed 
to the operation of transcontinental tele- 
phony by the opening of the San Fran- 
cisco Fair, acquired rights under the De- 
Forest patent and, first exhausting the 
gas and heightening its vacuum, used the 
DeForest audion as an amplifying tele- 
phone relay, thus making possible the 
first transmission of vocal words from 
coast to coast by wire. 

In 1917 the DeForest Radio Telephone 
Company, assignee of the DeForest pat- 
ent, granted (with certain rights re- 
served) a license to the Western Electric 
Company to make, use and sell the in- 
vention for certain purposes with the 
right to grant sublicenses. 

In 1920 the General Electric Company, 
the plaintiff in this suit and the assignee 
of the Langmuir patent in suit, acquired 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


Blow 
the Whistle 














suffered during the concluding year of the bond.—Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. v. Tabler, Receiver, etc. (C. C. A. 4.)—V U.S. Daily, 2872, Nov. 19, 1930. 
Auto Body Company Sued 


Wharton in his work on criminal law,| In short, the surety says that clauses ; : p 
but we are not able to agree with him.|(a) and (b), properly interpreted, are| stk caeehar that dili mo Ne salnet of 
In section 552, volume 1, seventh edition, | not alternative; but the word “or”| exercised to ae re swence be constantly 
of his work, Mr. Wharton said this: | should be read “and” in accordance with | ployes had oe ain whether the em-| 
“Whether an acquittal as principal|the rule laid down in Couch, Enc. of| ance of their detieas tat thie peace 
S; | 


bars an indictment as accessory depends | Insurance Law, volume 1, 370. One im-| yj . 6 | ournal of the 
upon the question whether an accessory | portant consequence of this interpreta-| tthe eae cat tens ee ea wor tae oF wenmy ‘yer J 
s- 


; “peg ees 
can be convicted on an indictment charg-| tion is that the assured has no protec- : : . 13 : 
ing him as principal. That he cannot is | tion for defaults committed in # bond or ae, ae = cae pe eee Court of Customs and 
; Patent Appeals 


| and showed how they can be “evacuated” 
| of gases by heating the glass walls, heat- 
ing and bombarding the metal parts 
thereby expelling occluded gases, and 
drawing off both free gases and expelled 
|gases “by a suitable evacuating means, 
for example, a Gaede molecular pump.” 


History of Application 
From Date It Was Filed 


It should be noted that when the appli- 
cation was filed in 1913 the radio art was 
in its infancy but that, in 1925, when the 
patent issued, the art had attained 
an amazing growth. It is pertinent to 
inquire what happened to the application 
during this span of 12 years during which 
the mysteries that had enveloped the 
early art were largely dispelled and re- 
placed by a broad knowledge of itg prin- 
ciples. 

After the application was filed in 1913 
it lay practically dormant for several 
years, the applicant filing enough amend- , 
ments by additions and cancellations. to 
keep it alive. Amendments to the specifi- 
cation oc irred as follows: Two in 1913; 
eight in 1914; one in 1915; five in 1916; 
three in 1917; three in 1919 and 45 in 
1925, the year the patent issued. 

Amended claims were filed and addi- 
tions thereto and cancellations thereof 
made as follows: Four in 1913; 15 in 
1914; 20 in 1916; five in 1917; nine in 
1919; five in 1921, and 42 in 1925, the 
year of the patent. 

Analyzing these amendments, it ap- 
ee 


the gencval tenor of authority; and|year unless he discovers them and make: i : 
where this is the law an acquittal as | claim for them within three months after | Sevens, Seder she hand. Confessedly ' Auto Body Works and the Diamond Auto 


principal is no bar to an indictment as| the year ends. | 
accessory. And on the same reasoning| The surety concedes the applicability | 
acquittal as accessory is no bar in felo-!of the familiar rule that ambigous | 
nies to an indictment as principal.” See| clauses in a fidelity bond should be con- 
also 29 C. J. 1063, and 30 C. J. 133. | strued most favorably to the assured, 


the meaning of the terms employed ' ; 
open to debate, and we think that it 1 Body Company, Washington, D. C., from| 
would be unreasonable under the circum- | using the trade mark “Duce” and from, 


stances to adopt the surety’s interpre-, holding themselves out as an authorized 


Be: cal tation. . | “Duce” station, was filed in the Supreme 
Appellant properly took the position in| Harvey v. Union Central Life Ins. Co.,| Addition of Interest | Court of the District of Columbia Nov. 
the lower court that he could not be con- F. (2d) but says that no| 


n In Award Protested 18 by E. I. Du Pont De N &| 
victed as an accessory before the fact) int retati : ‘. | roteste ya ts ee ee o semen | 
for the murder of Hodge since the foc the erpretation of the bond in this case| The appellant also objects to the in-| aapene, a Wilmington, Del., corpora- 


i |is reasonable except that on which it i i F 
ices chased tin cule wie the| ou en oe it) clusion in the amount of the directed 
crime of principal in that murder. The : eee) nee 


; , é verdict of the inter 

result of that trial was not an acquitt 5 | Seeaeantoly inoperative, and certain| sums embezzled ves a 
BP the annoliant but it did hav — ¢ ; Portions of it meaningless and absurd.| dates of loss to that of the ver lict,. d 
fect of Serna him fron bel tried If the clauses are truly alternative,|calls attention to the wordin "’ f ‘the 
again = tie aes of oatedl ai he poe | and the employer need comply only with| bond wherein the surety cena taal to 
MEes Gen Bicie v Bilton M86 S.C pomp (a), the surety becomes liable| pay within 60 days after satisfactor 
$24, 153 S. E. 269. The effect of ead |e, come Seer bie alte é¢ ne proot thereof such pecuniary loss as the 

; : ae . , : , o the] e | 
ee eee aioe pn oo a a | making of claim, provided only claim gy gag the only obli- | Court Procedure Completed 
cessory before the fact, since accessory | discovery mS ae months after the| gation of, the surety in this regard was | 
before the fact in the law of homicide, ortage or the hap- 


( to pay interest from a date 60 days after | i 

tl mic f some other event which n r y r| Lansing, Nov, 18. 

is a distinct crime from that of principal | P°™."® ° ent which puts| proof of loss. It is by no mea 1 . . No. 2541, Blunt v. Grace. Feed\ wat 
ee ornare. p pal! an end to the contract. In such a case, ; aiatens ier. ‘by Mr. Robe “Allyn for 


[ae SAS tO oS that the word loss should b A revision of rules governing proce-|heater. Argued by Mr. Robert S. Allyn for 
The judgmen* of this court is that the | {8covery might be so long deferred that|to the actual sums embezzled cal cena due in all courts of record in Michigan, appellant, and by Mr. Cleon J. Sawyer for 
order of Associate Justice Blease, refus- |i" th meantime all opportunity for in-|not include interest thereon from the | 4¢3igned to coordinate actions in circuit | appellee. 
ing the discharge of the appellant, be Vest@ation on the part of the surety| time of loss. |and the Supreme Court, has been com-| No. 2557. Ex parte Tonjes A. Both. Im. 
aiemed. and all chance for reimbursement for| But it is unnecessary to decide that|Pleted by a commission authorized by | Provrments in slectrical receptacles. a aed 
CoTHRAN, STABLER and Carrer, JJ.,| tte defalcation would have disappeared. | question in this case because the point | the 1929 legislature, July Mertz, clerk of |p) Myr toward S Miller for the Pater 
E ’ . +! Such an interpretati . tee 1 case se e poin ; y Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 
coneur. ; rpretation, it is said, would| made was not raised in the court below | the State Supreme Court, has just orally! Office. 
|p ace . premium upon negligence on the| On the contrary the surety in ‘its plea | "nounced. 
jo ne employer, of tender offered not only the principal, A volume embodying the changes has) which does away with issuance of writs| 
the weed’ Mean’. sum of the amount embezzled during been published at Ann Arbor, Mich., by| py the Suprerze Court in all cases of | 
> or’ between clauses (a) and/the last year of the bond but also in-| Prof. E. R. Sunderland, director of the} appeal. The latter alteration, however 
(b) is mood, in its literal sense, then| terest thereon. _ |research institute at the University of|is a mere technicality, it ‘wan atten. 
mer (b) is inoperative and without} Since there was ample uncontradicted| Michigan. Prof. Sunderland was a meni-! since the same action will be obtainable | 
ef ont fecens as to defaults occurring| evidence of the defaleations the court| ber of the special commission. through restraining orders. | 
oe ne most recent anniversary, that! was justified in directing a verdict in| Chief among the new rules are those No changes are made in time require- | 
the Hh Mace Phy current year of|plaintiff’s favor. The judgment should| which call for filing of an answer on|ments on appeals nor are ding de- 
3 because the period for making | therefore be affirmed. the law side in civil actions and one| mands altered, according to MF. Mertz. 


Tuesday, Nov. 18, 1930 


Present: Presiding Judge William J.| 
|Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
ret, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Mr. Chris H. Nanz, of New York City, 
was admitted to practice. 


\ Patents 

No. 2530. Ex parte Clarence A. Michel. | 
Improvement in automobile headlights. Dis- 
missed for failure to prosecute. 

No, 2638. Seppman v. Roden et al. Au- | 
tomobile brake-testing device. Submitted 
on briefs. 

Nos. 2539 and 2540, Ex parte Gilles Holst. 
Improvement in electric discharge tube, 
and in ring or cap shaped member for mak- 
ing hermetical seals with vitreous material. 
Argued by Mr. Thomas A. Ewing\for ap- 
pellant and by Mr. Howard S. MWNler for 
the Patent Office. 


The bill of complaint also asks for an| 
accounting for damages arising out of | 
the use of the trade mark alleged to| 
be the property of the plaintiff. 


| 


|New Rules for Michigan 


MILLION 
a day 


ON CHE ICE 
AND ON THE AIR 


State of Michigan: 


A Sparkling, 
Refreshing 
Program 
Broadcast irom New 


York over NBC net. 
work every Wed. eve. 


The Coca-Cola Com 
Atlanta, Ga, Poe 


New Costa Rican Tax 


The new Costa Rican consular taxes 
upon imported merchandise, established 
by law on Sept. 29, 1930, are applicable 
to all goods arriving in Costa Rica cov-| 
ered by bills of lading dated on or after | 
Oct. 14, 1930, (Department of Com-| 
merce.) 


it is pointed out that if| Patent Lawyer of considerable 


experience, now employed—de- 
sires to make connection with 
Law Firm or patent department 
of corporation. 


Box 55, The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C, 
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Recovery Allowed for Tax Paid 
A fier Collection Period Ended Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Ghio to Decide 
On Intangible or 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1930 


4 Law Government’s Defense That There Had Been ‘Delay’ in 
Income Ta Collection Insfficient; Effect of Word ‘Stay’ in 


1928 Act Explained by Court 


Second and Third Prelimi- 
nary Reports Submitted 
To Governor’s Taxation 
Committee 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Nov. 18. 


The second and third preliminary re- 

orts of the subcommittee on research 

ave been submitted to the Governor's 
Taxation Committee. ; 

The second preliminary report consists 
of 63 pages and includes an analysis 
of the intangible property held by Ohio 
individuals and corporations. “An at- 
tempt has been made,” the report says, 
“to estimate the amount of intangible 
property so held and to distribute this 
property between various classes such 
as deposits, stocks, bonds, credits, etc., 
as well as to determine what proportion 
of the total and of the various classes 
are held by individuals and what pro- 
portion by corporations.” 

“An attempt has also been made to 
determine the amounts of the various 
classes of property that Ohio might rea- 
sonably expect to reach under a system 
of classification under which intangible 
property would be taxed at rates lower 
than those at which real estate and 
other ‘general property’ are taxed. 

Various Estimates Tested 

“In preparing the estimate of the Ohio 
intangible property tax base,” the report 
goes on to say, “every effort has been 
wade to test the various estimates. It 
as been necessary for purposes 0: com- 
putation, to assume some standard of 
efficiency in administration. The report, 
therefore, assumes success equivalent to 
that of Kentucky, and the final estimates 
of yield are based in large part upon 
this assumption. It may be that Ohio 
can enforce a low rate tax more effec- 
tively than Kentucky has; and of course 
Ohio may enforce it less effectively.” 

The third preliminary report consists 
of 68 pages and includes, it says, “an 
analysis of the personal income tax laws 
of other States, the estimates ‘of the Re- 


search Committee of the revenues that| 


Ohio might expect to obtain if this State 
should impose personal income taxes 
similar to those imposed by other States 


and suggested by the National Tax As-| 


sociation, an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of income in Ohio (indicating the 
probable incidence of a personal income 
tax), some information relative to in- 


come tax revenues and collection costs! 


in other States, and the approximate 
distribution of Ohio ‘taxable income be- 
tween various income sources.” 

“The methods of estimating revenues 
used in this report,” it goes on to say, 
“have been tested by applying them to 
several other States which have income 
taxes. Such tests indicate that the mar- 
gin of error is extremely small. Never- 
theless, it must be pointed out emphati- 
cally that this report is based upon data 
compiled by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and derived from the returns made 
to that Bureau by: persons paying the 
Federal income tax. It has, therefore, 
been necessary to assume throughout this 
report that Ohio’s administration of a 
personal income tax, if such a tax were 
enacted, would be as successful as that 
of the Federal Government. Such may 
not be the case, and for this reason the 
yield of the income tax may be slightly 
overestimated. 

“The yields for the first year or two 
under a new income’tax law are cer- 
tainly overestimated, as it may be ex- 
pected that it will take some time and 
experience to secure the full enforce- 
ment of any new tax as different from 
the present Ohio tax system as an in- 
come tax would be.” 

Computation of the yield has been 
made for seven representative income 
tax plans, the report says, estimating 
the amount which would have been: de- 
rived in 1929 from the rates imposed by 
these laws as follows: Model Law of N. 
T. A., $29,819,707; Oregon, $26,652,365; 
North Dakota, $24,564,110; Wisconsin, 
$23,034,741; Virginia, $19,001,752; Dela- 
arn $15,068,974; New York, $11,633,- 
550. 


South Dakota Rejects 
Proposed Auto Levy 


Two Amendments Relating to 
Taxes Adopted, However 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Noy. 18. 

The 1929 act providing for payment of 
a registry tax on motor vehicles before 
issuance of certificate of title will not 
become effective, the referendum vote at 
the recent election having been against 
its adoption. 

The purpose of the act, according to 
an explanatory statement by the At- 
torney General appearing upon the offi- 
cial ballot, was as follows: 


“This act, if it becomes effective, | 


would require a purchaser of a motor 
vehicle for which a certificate of title 
has not heretofore been issued in. this 

ate, to pay 3 per cent of the value 
tMereof as a tax for the use of the gen- 
eral fund of the State, when application 
is made for registration and certificate 
of titie. The.value, according to the 
age of the motor vehicle, is based upon 
all or a percentage of the retail list 
price fixed by the manufacturer. The 
act also provides that the levy against 
real and personal property shall be re- 
duced in’ proportion to the amount of 
tax collected thereunder.” 


, The two proposed amendments to the| 


State constitution which received a fa- 
vorable vote are as follows: 

“Amendment to section 15 of Article 
VIII of the Constitution of the State of 
South Dakota, which amendment would 
authorize the classification of properties 
within schoo] districts for the purpose 
of school taxation.” 

“Amendnment to section 5, Article 
XI of the Constitution of the State of 
South Dakota, which amendment would 
provide that all State lands . acquired 
under the provisions of the Rural Credit 
Act may be taxed by the local taxing 
districts for county, township, and 
school purposes.” 


Montana Voters Approve 
Two Referendum Measures 


State of Montana: | 
Helena, Nov. 18. 


The two referendum measures author- | 


ee 


Trenton, N. J.—The Government’s de- 
fense was insufficient, the District Court 
for the District of New Jersey held in 
this case. The taxpayer sued to recover 
a payment made after the time had run 
for enforcing collection. The 1928 Act 
permitted such a recovery unless a ciaim 
in abatement had been filed and collection 
of the tax stayed, the opinion explained. 

The Government alleged that there had 
been a delay in collection due to the filing 
of the abatement claim. Thet was not 
! sufficient, the court ruled, since the word 
| “stay” means something more than a 
mere delay. 


WituiaM F. TAUvUBEL, INC. 
. 


v. 

Epwarp T. STuRGESS, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, District of New Jersey. 
No. 1400. 

Mackay & Mackay for plaintiff, PHILIP 

ForMAN for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 8, 1930 
Fake, District Judge—The issues here 
arise on motions to strike out the an- 
swers to the complaints. The question of 
law is the same in each case and amounts 
to this: It being conceded that the col- 
lection of certain additional income and 
profits taxes were barred at the time pay- 
ments thereof were made, inasmuch as 
more than five years had elapsed from 
the time the returns were filed, can the 
plaintiff recover these additional taxes, 


claims in abatement were filed and re- 


been rejected? 
Construction of 


Revenue Act Involved 


The answer to this inquiry involves the 
construction of sections 607 and 611 of 
the Revenue Act of 1928, which are as 
follows: 

Sec. 607. Effect of Expiration of Period 
of Limitation Against United States. . 

Any tax (or any interest, penalty, addi- 
tional amount, or addition to such tax) 
assessed or paid (whether before or after 
the enactment of this act) after the expira- 
tion of the period of limitation properly 
applicable thereto shall be considered an 


to the taxpayer if claim therefor is filed 
within the period of limitation for filing 
such claim. 
Sec. 611. 
Abatement. 
If any internal revenue tax (or any inter- 


Collections Stayed by Claim in 


Minnesota Assesses 
Nonresident Tax 





Attorney General’s Office 
Rules Securities Held by 
Trustee, Taxable 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Nov. 18. 


Securities held by a resident trustee 


to the Minnesota money and credits tax, 
the Minnesota Tax Commission has been 
advised by Assistant Attorney General, 
John F. Bonner. The opinion follows in 
full text: 

Your letter, of the twelfth instant, with 


~ 


of the Minnesota National Bank of Du- 
luth dated Oct. 29, 193), addressed to 
Mr. J. Allyn Scott, assessor of that city, 
received. \ 
The letter from the trust officer to the 
Duluth assessor 
statement: “A nonresident is depositing 
securities with us as trustee under a 
trust indenture which provides, among 
other things, that we are to pay the in- 
come to the donor monthly, to make in- 
vestments and reinvestments of the prin- 
cipal, subject however, to the approval 


serves the right of alteration and revo- 
cation.” 

And asks: “Under the above condi- 
tions, would the securities constituting 


and credits tax?” 


ative on the authority of the opinion 
given you by this office under date of 
Aug. 10, 1927, and 


S. 83, decided since that opinion was 
rendered. 

The letter to Mr. Scott also inquires: 
“Tf our capacity were to be that of an 
agent rather than a trustee and the 
above provisions were incorporated in 
the agency agreement, would the money 
and credits tax apply?” 

I answer this question in the affim- 
ative. Under the facts stated in the let- 
ter, the securities are given a business 
situs in this State whether the holder 


agent. Intangibles having a 
situs in a State may be taxed by that 
State: In re Jefferson, 35 Minn. 215; 
Bristol v. Washington County, 177 U. S. 
133; Farmers Loan Co. v. Minnesota, 280 
U. S. 204 (213). 


New York, Noy. 18.—In a decision, 
overruling a protest of the W. X. Huber 
Company, of Los Angeles, the Customs 
Court finds that certain fabric trim- 
mings, dipped in wax, were properly as- 
sessed at 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922. 
Claims for a lower duty are denied in 
an opinion by Judge Tilson. (Protest 
332210-G-7212.) 

Franklin Simon & Co., Fifth Avenue 
store, have won a decision from the 
Customs Court on the classification of 
so-called tweed bags. The collector’s as- 
sessment at 60 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1211, Act of 1922, as 
manufactures of silk, not specially pro- 
vided for, is set aside by the court and 
duty fixed at 40 per cent, under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 921 for manufac- 
tures of cotton, not specially provided 
for. (Protest. 406597-G-60482-20.) 

In a decision involving the customs 
status of a shipment of toy swords from 





izing a bond issue of $3,000,000 and a| 
$-mills special tax levy for the support 
of State institutipns received a favorable 
vote at the recent election. 


Japan the Customs Court points out that 
these items should not have been classed 
as toys, with duty at 70 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 1414, Act of 


said payments having been made after | 


jected, claims for refunds having also| 


overpayment and shall be credited or refunded | 


for ,a nonresident beneficiary are subject 


enclosure of letter from the trust officer | 


makes the following ; 


of the donor, and that the donor re-! 


the trust estate be subject to the money | 


I answer this question in the affirm- | 


the case of State! 
Deposit & Trust Co. v. Virginia, 280 U.! 


in this State be denominated trustee or | 
business | 


est, penalty, additional amount, or addition 
to such tax) was, within the period of limi- 
‘tation properly applicable thereto, assessed 
prior to June 2, 1924, and if a claim in 
abatement was filed, with or without bond, 
and if the collection of any part thereof was 
stayed, then the payment of Such part 
(made before or within one year after the 
enactment of this act (shall not be consid- 
ered as an overpayment under the provi- 
sions of Section 607, relating to payments 
made after the expiration of the period of 
limitation on assessment and collection. 

Section 607 clearly provides that when 
a tax payment is made after it is barred, 
the amount so paid shall be dealt with as 
an overpayment and shall be credited or 
refunded if duly claimed. 


The assessments here were made be- 
fore the Revenue Act of 1924 was en- 
acted and collection was not authorized 
| by that act. (Russell et al. v. United 
States, 278 U. S. 181). It appears that 
while the determinations and assessments 
of these taxes were made within the time 
fixed by the act, the payments thereof 
were made more than five years after the 
returns were filed, and section 250(d) of 
the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 bar 
the collection of such assessments. 
(Bowers v. New York & Albany Lighter- 
age Co., 273 U. S. 346.) 


It, therefore, follows that under sec- 
tion 607 standing alone, the plaintiff here 
would be entitled to recover and this 
would be so even in the event that the 
amounts were legally due prior to the 
running of the time fixed as a bar. How- 
ever, it is urged by the defense that sec- 
tion 611 bars a recovery by the plaintiff 
since the taxes were assessed within the 
time limited by law and collection was 
stayed pending the consideration of 
claims in abatement. 


Decision Cited 
Is Distinguished 


This then brings us to an interpreta- 
tion of section 611, which provides that 
if a claim in abatement was filed against 
an assessment made in time and if col- 
| lection was stayed the payments shall not 
be considered an overpayment under sec- 
| tion 607.. In this connection attention is 
| drawn to the opinion of Judge Gibson in 
Diamond Alkali Co. v. Heiner, No. 5613 
Law, Western District of Pennsylvania. 


That case, however, differs from the 
instant case in at least one very impor- 
tant factor. There the assessment of the 
tax, as well as the collection theréof, was 
made after the period prescribed for 
assessment had expired, and, therefore, 
it does not come within the purview of 
section 611; while here the assessment 
was made within time and clearly falls 
| within the class of cases which that sec- 
tion intends to deal with. All of the re- 
quirements of section 611 must be pres- 
ent, however, or .the section remains 
|inoperative. It appearing then, that the 
assessments here were levied in time and 
that a claim in abatement was filed, it 











remains to be seen whether or not the 
collection of the taxes was stayed pending 
consideration of the abatement claims. 


The defense contends that the language 
of section 611; “and if the collection of 
any part thereof was stayed,” should be 
interpreted to mean merely “a delay of 
proceedings to enforce collection by rea- 
son of the filing of a claim in abatement.” 
If such had: been the legislative intent 
the phrase as used would be surplusage, 
since such interpretation would, beyond 
question, prevail if the phrase dealing 
with the word “stay” had been entirely 
omitted from the section. Appearing, 
however, as it does, some meaning must 
be given to it if possible. The additional 
| assessments were made in 1921 on re- 
|turns made in 1918 and 1919, respectively, 
and not collected until 1924 and 1925, re- 
spectively. Was there anything appear- 
ing to prevent or stay the collector from 
making collection between the dates of 
assessments and the expirations of the 
statutory limitations? 


Collections Found 
Not to Be Stayed 


On this point, Judge Woolley, speaking 
| for this circuit in Cadwalader v. Sturgess, 
297 Fed. 73, said: 

“The Congress, by tax measures en- 
jacted from time to time, provides the 
revenue with which the National Gov- 
ernment is sustained. It is necessary to 
the maintenance of the Government that 
| the collection of taxes imposed for this 
purpose shall not be hindered or-delayed, 
jeither by those who are charged with 
| their payment, or by the courts in their 
|behalf. Therefore, the law requires 
broadly, that all taxes, even those ‘erro- 
| neously or illegally assessed,’ shall be paid 
when due. The Congress knew, of course, 
that injustice would occasionally be done 
by the enforcement of this necessary 
rule. Therefore, it prescribed a method 
by which one who hsa paid a tax ‘errone- 
ously or illegally assessed or collected’ 
may recover it. This method contem- 
plates, first, payment of the tax. It then 
provides for an application to be made by 
the aggrieved taxptyer and addressed to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
refund of the tax. If his application be 
|granted, his grievance has been satis- 
| fied; if it be rejected, he may bring suit 





‘Tariff Classifications on Four Products 
Fixed by Decisions of Customs Court 


| Three Protests of Importers for Lower Duties Upheld; 
One Claim Is Denied 


1922, in view of the provision in para- 
graph 363, Act of 1922 (same language 
in paragraph 363 of the Act of 1930) for 
“sword blades and swords and side arms, 
irrespective of quality or use, wholly or 
in part of metal.” The court, in an opin- 
jion by Judge Sullivan, fixes duty on 
| these swords under paragraph 363 at 50 
per cent ad valorem. his case was 
brought before the court by Hori Bros., 
of Los Angeles. (Protest 410726-G- 
9914.) 


The Salvation Army has won a deci- 
sion from the Customs Court on the 
classification -of its bonnets, imported 
from abroad. Bonnets, the court holds, 
were excluded from the fourth clause of 
paragraph 1506, Act of 1922, so that the 
collector’s classification thereunder, with 
duty at 60 per cent ad valorem, is set 
aside. The court finds that the bon- 
nets in question should have been as-! 
sessed at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
said paragraph 1406 as bonnets com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of straw 
braid, blocked or trimmed. (Protest 
232840-G-15411-27.) 





Index and Digest _ 


S*¥ LLABI are printed so that they can 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Statute of limitations—Definitions—“Stay”—1928 act, sections 607, 611— 

In a suit to recover an income tax properly assessed prior to June 2, 1924, but 
collected after the statute of limitations had expired, the Government’s defense 
under Sec. 611 of the 1928 Act must show not only that a claim in abatement was 
filed, but that there was a stay; the word “stay” as used in the act does not refer 
to a judicial stay, neither is it synonymous with “delayed,” but connotes a state 
of facts either under rules and regulations or under stipulations made pursuant 
thereto which would in effect restrain the collector from making collection pend- 


ing the decision of a claim.—William 
D.N. J.)—V U. S. Daily, 2873, Nov. 19, 


F. Taubel, Inc., v. Sturgess. 
1930. 


LD, &, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Breau of Internal Revenue as a. precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 18 


Quilp Gold Mining Company, Docket No. 
16400. 

Evidence examined and depletion 
allowance determined on basis of 
fair market value of mine as of Mar. 
1, 1913. 

The American Lawyers Company, Docket 
No. 28214. 

Under the facts, petitioner held, 
to be a personal service corporation. 
Good will, although valuable and 
a reverue-producing factor, if built 
up and possessed by the present 
stockholders and not purchased for 
a valuable consideration, is not in- 
come-producing ‘capital in contem- 
plation of section 200(5) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921. 

Charles M. Bryan, Docket No. 25150. 

A “net loss” sustained by peti- 
tioner in the handling and closing 
out of a corporation business was, 
under the circumstances of this case, 
a loss sustained in a business regu- 


against the collector in a court of law to 
recover the amount of the tax and there 
succeed or fail according to the merits 


of his case. These proceedings have often | 


been referred to by the Supreme Court 
as ‘a complete and exclusive system of 
corrective justice’ and as providing the 
sole remedy for a taxpayer against the 
illegal and erroneous assessment and col- 
lection of taxes.” 

Again, we are directed to section 3224 
of the U. S. Rev. Stat., which says that: 
“No suit for the purpose of restraining 
the assessment or collection of any tax 
shall be maintained in any court.” Hence, 
it follows that the collection of the taxes 
in the instant case were not stayed by 
statute or decree, since a stay would have 
been in direct conflict with the law on 
the subject. To say that the collector 
delayed in forcing collection is not 
synonymous with saying he was stayed 
against making collection. 


Definition for Word 
In Statute Given 

What, then, does the phrase relating 
to “stay” mean? Since it may be as- 


sumed that at the time of the enactment 
of section 611 the Congress was aware 
that no such tax collection could be re- 
strained by judicial action, it cannot be 


larly carried on by petitioner and is 
a deductible net loss. 

Willow Junction Tract Company, Docket 
No. 31186. 

| Cost of certain property in 1915 

| determined for the purpose of com- 
puting the profit on its sale in 1922. 

Peytona Lumber Company, Docket No. 
32330. 

The 50 per cent stock interest of 

D. E. and A. M. Hewitt in the Elk 
Creek Lumber Company was not 
owned or controlled, during the pe- 
riod Jan. 1 to Nov. 12, 1920, by the 
same interests which oWwned or con- 
trolled the other 50 pér cent stock 
interest in that company and all, or 
substantially all, of the stock of the 
petitioner. Accordingly, the peti- 
tioner and the Elk Creek Lumber 
Company were not affiliated for the 
period mentioned. 


Special] assessment denied. 


templated. 


that “stay” and “delay” are not synony- 
mous, and that the stay mentioned in the 
section does not refer to a judicial stay, 
and finding no law under which a statu- 
tory stay would become operative, we 
; must look further. 


The Revenue Act vested tHe Commis- 


which the Commissioner may have estab- 


are filed, but no pertinent rule or regula- 
tion has been brought to my attention. 
It has been suggested that a stay may 
also have arisen under an agreement be- 
tween the collector and the taxpayer sus- 
pending the operation of the limitation 
by staying the collector. A reasonable 


the word “stay” is that it connotes a 
state of facts either under rules and 
|regulations or under stipulations made 
| pursuant thereto which would in effect 
|restrain the collector from making col- 
|lection pending the decision of a claim. 

The motions to strike out the answers 
in these cases are granted and orders to 
that effect will be entered. 





view to take concerning the meaning of | 


reasoned that a judicial stay was con-| 


Having arrived then at the conclusion | 


lished rules where claims in abatement | 


| Hulvey, Charles N. 


| Koues, Helen. 


| Newton, Joseph F. 


| Government Books 


sioner of Internal Revenue with power to | 
establish rules and regulations for the | 
;enforcement of the act, pursuant to || 
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New Books 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 2873) 


Received by’ 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
i 


languages, official documents and chi 


dren’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Evans, Henry R. Cagliostro and his Egyp- 
tian rite of freemcsonry. 90 p. N. Y., 
Masonic bibliophiles, 1930. 3830-25472 

Hughes, Ray 0. Economic and vocational 
civics. 327, 23 p., illus. Boston, Allyn 
& Bacon, 1930. 30-25471 

Solutions and discus- 
sions of problems in Commercial law. ,48 
p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-25489 

Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. Smith-Hurd 

Illinois annotated statutes in force Sept. 

1, 1929, and citations of decisions of Su- 

preme and Appellate courts of Ill. and 

U. S. Supreme court. De Witt Billman, 

ed.-in-chief. 5 v. Chicago, B. J. Smith 

& co., 1930. 

How to beautify your home 
and be your own decorator. 224 p., illus. 
N. Y., Good housekeeping, 1930. 

7 30-25720 

Labaree, Leonard W. Royal government 
in America; study of British colonial sys- 
tem before 1783. (Yale historical pub- 
lications. Studies.) 491 p.. New Haven, 
Yale univ. press, 1930. 80-25475 

Mabon, Doris. China decoration. (Pit- 
man’s craft for all series.) 120 p. N. 
Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 

30-25721 

Maritain, Jacques. Art and scholasticism, 

y .; translated by J. F. Scanlan. 232 
p. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 
30-25722 

Mathewson, Louis C. Elementary theory 
of finite groups; ed., John Wesley Young. 
165 p. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin co., 
1930. 30-25392 

Miller, Bernard V. Eucharistic sacrifice. 
(The treasury of the faith series: 
93 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 

30-25643 
Introduction to meta- 
and Daniel C. O’Grady. 

N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 

30-25648 

Land & peasant in Ru- 
war and agrarian reform (1917- 

627 p. New Haven, Yale univ. 

1930. 30-25480 

Things I know in reli- 

N. Y., Harper & brothers, 

30-25646 

wspaper. 

Macmillan co., 1930. 

30-25639 


N. 


Miltner, Charles C. 
physics, by... 
270 p. 


Mitrany, David. 
mania; 
21). 
press, 


188 p. 


Norton, William B. Church and ne 
271 p. N. Y., 


Patterson, Ernest M. World’s economic di- | 


lemma. 


323 p., illus. N. Y., Whittlesy 
house, 


McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 
30-25474 


Prentice-Hall, inc., New York. Mass. tax 


30-25490 | 


24.) | 


1 v.-N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 
30-25478 


Pytnam, Mrs. Nine (Wilcox). lewne 
through, autobiography. 340 p. +e 
Sears pub. co., 1930. 30-25657 

Rang, Karl H. Anatomical study of Mon- 
arda fistulosa L. (Part of thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Univ. of Wis., 1926.) 19 p., illus, Mad- 
ison, 1929. 30-25395 

| Reno, Loren M. Reminiscences: 25 years in 
Victoria, Brazil, by . .. and Alice W. 
Reno. 0 p. Richmond, Va., Educa- 
tional dept., Foreign mission bd., 1930. 

30-25645 

Schnackel, Harry G. Art of business rea- 
soning, by ... and Alfred L. Sprecker. 
327 p. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 

30-25647 

Shakespeare, William. Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, ed. by A. Bertram De Mille. 
(Laurel English classics.) 261 p., illus. 
Chicago, Laurel book co., 1930. 30-25651 


Stanton, Stephen B. Collected poems. 166 
p. N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1930. 
3 


service, 


| Stolee, Michael J. Genesis of religion. 
p. Minneapolis, 
1930. 


164 
Augsburg pub. house, 
30-25640 

| Swift, Ivan. Nine lives in letters. 128 p., 
illus. Harbor Springs, Mich., Green bench 
shop, 1930. 30-25649 
|Tribute, tendered by artists, authors and 
advertisers of Empire on anniversary of 
His Majesty’s recovery. Ed. by D. 
Mackenzie. 208 p., illus. London & Glas- 
gow, J. Horn, 1930. 30-25662 
Walker, Edith B. Tales of first animals, 
by ...and Charles C. Mook: 120 p., illus. 
N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1980. 30-25398 
Walsh, William F. Treatise on equity. (Natl. 
text book series.) 603 p. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan & co., 1930. 30-25486 
Weber, Ione. New York pleading and prac- 
tice. 368 p. N. Y., Central book co., 1930. 
30-25487 

Young, Roland. Not for children, pictures 
and verse 63 p., illus. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 30-25661 


| State Books and 





| 


| Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


——, | Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Works, 


and Publications 


Documents descrived under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers. should he given. 

Soil Survey of Washington County, Ohio— 
No. 19, Series 1926. Bur. of Chemistry 
and Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-1254 

New Jersey—-Population Bull., ist Series, 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
cents. 30-27169 

owa—Population Bull., Ist Series, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

30-27168 


Price, 5) 
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LOW PRICES 
MAKE JOBS 


Increased Buying Speeds 
Wheels of Industry 


yr. ended Nov. 30, 1929. Frank E. Lyman, 
Comr. Boston. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Correction 
for yr. ended Nov. 30; 1929. A. Warren 

; Stearns, M. D., Comr. Boston, Dec., 1930. 

| Conn.—Rept. of Norwich State Hospital for 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Document No. 51, 
James J. Donohue, M. D., Pres. Hartford. 

Va.—Dairy Profits by Better Feeding. Va. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute and U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, cooperating. Frank A. Bu- 
chanan, Dairy Husbandman. Richmond. 

Tenn.—Biennial Rept. of Treasr. of State, 
yrs July 1, Je. 30, 1928-1930. John F, 
Nolan, Treasr, Nashville. 

Ariz.—Blue Book, 1929-1930. 
Secy. of State. 

| Ohio—80th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Publie 
Welfare, yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. H. H, 
Griswold, Dir. Columbus, 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Worcester 
State Hospital, yr. ended Nov. 30, 1929, 
Boston. 

Va.—Rept. of State Library Bd. and Libra- 
rian from July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930, 
Richmond, Lyon G. Tyler, Chairman, 


I. P. Fraizer, 


WN authorities agree that the best way to help business is to speed up 
consumption of goods. That sets idle wheels turning, increases employment 


of labor, and so adds to buying power. These same authorities agree that the 


best way to speed up consumption is to keep retail prices as low as possible. 
A&P does this in good times as well as in bad times. How this policy has 
worked in the present circumstances is shown by the fact that A&P is steadily 
adding to its payroll. 


Today A&P is giving employment to 3,085 
more wage earners than it did a year ago. 


During the last year, because of the general slowing up of business, increases 
in salaries have been rare. 


A&P has increased the average wage of 
all its employees by more than $50 a year. 


The fact that A&P has been able to hire more workers and raise wages during 
hard times is due directly to its policy of cutting the retail price of food as fast 
as growers and producers reduce their prices to A&P. 


THE 


GREAT 


Note: This is number XXIII of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in a great many newspapers. 


ATLANTIC « PACIFIC 





| Public Utilities | | 
Court Upholds ‘|Organization of Power Group Delaware River 


Leases in Naval 


Oil Reserve No. 1 


Government’s Suit for Can- 
cellation and. Accounting 
On Ground of Fraud Is 
Overruled in Decision 

The United States District Court for 


the Southern District of California has 
denied the claim of the Federal Gov- 


Radio 


Described at Federal Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission Hearing Re- 
lates to Activites of Southeastern Power & 
Light Company 


Hearings in the Federal Trade Com- {tributed electric energy to consumers 
mission’s investigation of financial ac-;in South Carolina and Georgia. 
tivities of power and gas utilities were | Q. What is shown in your report with 
resumed Nov. 12. Excerpts from tran-| respect to purchase? 

. z 9 ve 
script ef testimony Nov. 12 follow: | A. The Alabanfa Power Company pur- 


y ;, th } | 
| wederel Stade’ Cchomtetion’ rhe’ com jchased electric energy in the ance 
he 


, - about | Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi, 
jpany that we are going to talk about! coi iabus Electric & Power Company 


{ 
I 


‘ 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial Accidents Showing Standard Signals 
Decline in Pennsylvania Plants Broadcast to Aid 


Reduction Greater Than Drop in Employment or Pay Amateur Stations 
Rolls, State Department Announces; Ohio Also ; 
Reports Fewer Injuries 


Diversion Contest 


Nearing an End 


Final Arguments Between 
New York and New Jer- 
sey Are Now Being Made 
In Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn., Noy. 18.—Oral argu- 
ments in the suit of the State of New 
Jersey to prévent divérsion of ips’ | of 
the Delaware River by the State of New 





ernment that three leases of oil land! & Light Company. 
within Naval Reserve No. 1 in Kern} 
County, Calif., | econ 
profits accounted for, on the ground that/ mission, a S 
they had been fraudulently granted, ac-|recalled and testified as follows: 
cording to an opinion of the court made| By Mr. Healy: 

available at the Department of Justice Q. When and where was the South 
on Nov. 17. eastern Power & Light Company incor- 

This suit, the last civil proceeding | Porated? . 

growing out of the leasing of oil lands! A. The Southeastern Power & i” 
within naval petroleum reserves during|Company was incorporated under the 
the administration of former Secretary | laws of the State of. Maine Sept. 2, 1924, 


of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, was|  @. What was the stated purpose of 


brought by the United States on the | the formation of the Southeastern Power 
. |& Light Company? 


ground that the leases were fraudulently ] , ‘ 
executed as_a result of transactions be- | A. To acquire control of certain elec- 
tween Mr. Fall and Edward Doheny, of|tric and gas public utility companies 
the Pan American Petroleum Company.|°Perating in Alabama which were con- 

The opinion of the court, written by trolled by the Alabama Traction, Light 


Federal District Judge Frank H. Nor-| & Power Company, Limited, a corpora- 
cross and filed on Nov. 8, states that|tion incorporated in Canada-in January, 


there was no evidence of fraud as to the! 1 


Q. I understand, then, that the Ala- 


William H. England, assistant chief | 


should be cancelled, and|economist of the Federal Trade Com- y i 
witness heretofore sworn, was | €Tgy generated in Alabama, Georgia and 


: he \ 
| this morning is the Southeastern Power . 1 
| purchased electric energy generated in 


Alabama and Georgia. The Georgia 
Power Company purchased electric en- 


York are in progress here before a spe-| 


cial master of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Judge Charles N. Burch. | 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 1s | 


| 


Tennessee. The Gulf Power Company | 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


A comparison of the trend of accidents 
im manufacturing plants of Pennsylvania 
for the first 10 months of 1930 with the 
trend of manufacturing employment and 
pay rolls during that period discloses 
that accidents are decreasing at a 
greater rate than either employment or 
pay rolls, the Bureau of Statistics of the 
State Department of Labor and Industry 
has just reported. 

While accidents showed a decrease of 





; i f New Jersey. 
| purchased electric energy generated af eer eeet eee ar cine has been 
Alabama and Florida. The Mississippi | completed at hearings held at New York | 
|Power Company _ purchased electric | City, Trenton and Philadelphia, and final 
/energy generated in Alaba and Mis-| arguments now are being made. | 
sissippi. The South Carolina Power; An Assistant Attorney General of New 
Company purchased electric energy £en- | Jersey Duncan E. Minard, began the 
erated in Georgia and South Carolina. | opening argument before Judge Burch 
' . Q. What were the proportions of the | yesterday, continuing today. He was to 


total quantities available for distribu-| i 7 , y General o 
tion which were transmitted |be followed by the Attorney 


: across | New York, Hamilton Ward: The Attor- 
State lines for each company in the a enone ree Pennsylvania, William A. | 
group during }929? | Schnader, will follow Mr. Ward, and Mr. | 
| A. These would inclu | ssociate, George Hobart, | 
and sales, | 


de both purchases | Minard or his a 
. buttal for New Jersey, 
cent; Mississippi Power Company, 78| according to an arrangeme 
| 


| 
| 


| 
Gulf Power Company, 92 per| will close in re 

nt announced | 

per cent; Columbus Electric & Power| by the attorneys. 

Company and subsidiaries, 69 per cent;| Mr, Minard argued that the Delaware 


granting of two of the three leases, and 


that the Government was precluded from! 


maintaining its suit as to the third lease 
because it had failed in a prior suit 
brought against the Pan American Pe- 
troleum Company (273 U. S. 456) to seek 
cancellation of the lease, the same fraud 
in procurement having been alleged 


as in the former suit, according to the; . 
| fariane. 


opinion. 
Change of Ownership 


The opinion points out that subsequent | 
to the filing of the amended bill of com- | 


| 
| 
ests being purchased by the Richfield Oil | 


plaint in the suit there was a change of 
stock ownership of the defendant Pan 
American Company, the Doheny inter- 


Company of California. It was not con-| 
tended, it is stated, however, that this 


South Carolina Power Company, 33 per 
cent; Georgia Power Company, over 30 
per cent; Alabama Power Company, 2: 
per cent. ’ 

Q. What was the proportion for the 
Southeastern Power & Light group? 


bama Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Limited, had been incorporated in Can- 
ada in January, 1912?. A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. Which of the directors represented 
the Canadian and British investors? 

A. J. G. Cartright, E. Mackay Edgar, 
W. J. Henderson, and Lawrence Mac-| 


> 


over 33 per cent. 
Q. Which directors represented the Power Transmitted Said 


Electric Bond Share Company? : ‘Not to Be All Metered 
A. G. M. Dahl, C. H. Grossbeck, Sid-! Q. What were the proportions based | 
ney Z. Mitchell. ‘ . |upon the quantities sold? 
Q. Will you name the active electric) A. Base@ upon the quantities sold the! 
public utility companies in this group? | proportions were higher, due to the fact 
A. The important active operating that the quantities sold were in all cases | 
public utility companies were the Ala-| smaller than the quantities available for 
bama Power Company, Georgia Power | distribution. This was due to losses in| 
Company, Gulf Power Company, Missis-| transmission and to quantities used by 


A. The proportion for the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light group was slightly | 


| jurisdiction over the proje 


River is a navigable stream; that water 


'travel, had passed up it as far as Han- 


cock sincé the Colony days, and that 
the provincial lawmakers of both New 
York and New Jersey recognized it as 
a navigable river. ; 
Therefore, he argued that, since th 
creation of the proposed reservoir an 
aqueduct was oqnny in the nature of | 


a dam, the Federal Government had} 
ct and only| 


by an Act of Congress could it be au-| 


thorized. 

He pointed out that as a_mere mu-| 
nicipality the City of New York could 
exercise no control over the project of 
diversion, and that, although the State 
of New York itself was favorable to the 
project, the Legislature of the State has 
never authorized the diversion. 


‘State Commissioner Reveals | *< compared with the same period of 


| 1929. 


| 000,000 of ordinary life insurance was | 


ton L. Brown, just made public. 


|nary business there also was in force 


change affected the issues in the suit. 


The two leases, the court held, were|SiPpi_ Power Company, and South Caro-| 


|lina Power Company. In 1929 the Co- 


free of any element of fraud in their ex- | D 
ecution and were granted as protection |!umbus Electric & Power Company was 


leases—leases made to protect Govern-|#!S8® acquired. The nonactive utility 
ment lands against drainage resulting | ComPanies were the Appalachian Devel- 
from the: presence of wells on adjoining |OP™ent Company, the Cherokee Land 
lands. ‘Im so holding the court overruled | COmpany, Dixie Construction Company, 


In making application before the | 


ower Commission Mr. Minard main-) 
mission itself had | 


t within the pre-| 
de- | 


| each company. For the Gulf Power! 

;Company the quantities purchased in; P 
;Alabama and transmitted to Florida|tained that the Comm 
| Were considerably larger than the quan-|not granted the permit | 
|tities sold to consumers; consequently, | scribed 90-day time limit, but had 
an actual percentage based on sales was|layed approximately 15 mentee. 
125.5 per cent, for the Mississippi Power' Judge Burch indicated that he con-| 


contentions made on behalf of the Gov-| 


ernment that these leases were the re-| 
sult of subsidiary conspiracies between 
W..R. Ramsey and the defendant and be- | 
tween R, J. White and H. T. Coffin and 
the defendant. 

As to the third lease, the court said 
that it should “be declared void unless 
merit exists in defendant’s contention of 
congressional ratification or in its de-| 
fense of split causes of action.” 

After observing that “court should be 
reluctant, however, to hold a ratification 
by Congress where questions of fraud 
enter into consideration if the cause can 


be determined upon other questions pre-| 
sented,” the court proceeded to hold that | 


under the rule against splitting causes of 


action the Government’s recovery in this | 


suit against the Pan American Petroleum 
Company was barred by the deterthina- 
tion in a former suit brought against the 
same company in which two contracts 
and two leases covering the major por- 
tions of Naval Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 
were set aside. (273 U S. 456.) 
Right to Recover 

According to the opinion the Govern- 
ment based its right to recover on 
grounds both of fraud and illegality, 
contending (1) that the leases were 
tainted with the same fraud considered 
and determined by the court in the first 
Pan American case, and (2), that neither 
the Secretary of the Interior nor the 
Secretary of the Navy had authority to 
make the leases in question for the pur- 
poses for which they were made. 

The defenses presented by the defend- 
ant were summarized as follows: ‘“(1) 
That the leases in question were not 
given as a result of or in any way in- 
fluenced by fraud or conspiracy to pro- 
cure them. (2) That the leases have 
been ratified by Congress. (3) That the 
judgment in the first Pan American 
case was upon the same cause of action 
alleged in this suit, and a bar to re- 
covery by plaintiff in this action.” 

The original bill of complaint in the 
present suit, filed Sept. 3, 1924, sought 
to cancel the three leases on the ground 
that they had been executed by the De- 

artment of the Interior instead of the 
Navy Department and were not granted 
as the result of competitive bidding. On 
July 28, 1927, however, the amended bill 
of complaint was filed, wherein it was 
for the first time charged that the leases 
in question were given as a part of and 
subject to the same fraud as was in- 
volved in the first case. Prior to the 
time of the filing of the amended bill 
the first Pan American case had reached 
final decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the opinion states. 

All of the contracts and leases af- 
fecting Naval Reserves Nos. 1 and 2,-the 
opinion reads, resulting from the trans- 
actions, considered severally, were but 
incidents of one legal wrong and the 
mere fact that the leases were of dif- 
ferent dates and purported to convey dif- 
ferent portions of the same undivided 
tract or parcel of land (Naval Reserve 
No. 1) “affords no substantial réason for 
not holding that the granting of all the 
leases so affected by the fraud consti- 
tutes but one cause of action.” 

Findings of Court 

The court held that the Government 
could not in different actions recover dif- 
ferent portions of the land held under 
various leases because of the same fraud 
in their procurement. It was also stated 
in the opinion that there was nothing 
which prevented counsel for the Gov- 
ernment from including any of the leases 
in question within the cause of action 
#'leged in the former suit. 

Counse] for the Government. the court 
pointed out, while conceding the general 
rule against splitting causes of action, 
“contended in effect that because in this 
case the court is dealing with separate 
and distinct leases covering a portion 
of the naval reserves not embraced within 
the leases involved in the former suit, 
the demands are several even though 
they are all affected by, and grew out 
of, the same fraud.” But, the court 
said, “it is the agreement or under- 
standing between the parties to accom- 
plish a purpose unlawfully followed by 
the accomplishment of such purpose in 
whole or in part which constitutes the 
cause of act.on, and to whateyer ex- 
tent accomplished results in but one 
cause af action.” 

The opinion observed that the issues 
of fraud, actual or constructive, were 


4 


mpire Construction Company, Sheffield 
Development Company, Southeastern 
Fuel Company, Southeastern Realty 


| Company, Southeastern Securities Com-| South Carolina 


pany, and Southeastern 
Company. 


Companies Operate 
In Five States 


Q. The utility companies that you have 
named as being controlled by the South- 


Engineering 


eastern Power & Light Company on Mar.|! 


1, 1928, operated in how many States? 
A. Operated in five States, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and .South 
Carolina. s 

Q. Were any other companies acquired 
by the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company subsequent to Mar. 1, 1928? 
A. The Columbus Electric & Power 
Company. 

Q. It became a part of the Southeast- 
ern Power ‘& Light group in August 
1929, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on May 26, 1930, was there 
some action by the stockholders of the 
Georgia Power Company and the Colum- 
bus Electric & Power Company? 

A. The stockholders of those two com- 
panies, on May 26, 1930, voted to con- 
solidate the two companies under the 
name of Georgia Power Company. 

Q. Does the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company still control these com- 
panies? 

A. No, sir. Under date of Jan. 7. 
1930, the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company, Allied Power & Light Cor- 
poration, Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration, Penn-Ohio Edison Company, 
and the Commonwealth Southern Cor- 
poration entered into a plan of merger 
and consolidation, the merged company 
|to be known‘as the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation. 

Q. Then the Alabama Power Com- 
|pany, Georgia Power Company, Missis- 
sippi Power Company, Gulf Power Com- 
pany, South Carolina Power Company, 
;and the Columbia Electric & Power 
Company are now a part of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation 
group? 

A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
| Q. What was the total quantity of 
| electric energy generated by the com- 
; panies in the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company group in 1927? 

_A. The total available for distribu- 
tion was 3,097,125,703 kilowatt-hours. 
Q. How much was sold during 1929? 

A, 2,441,578,117 kilowatt hours, That 
includes the Columbus Electric & Power 
Company for the entire year. 

Q. How do you account for 
mainder ? 

A. The remainder is accounted for by 
quantities used by the. companies. and 
losses in transmission. 94,473,943 kilo- 
watt hours were used by the different 
| companies in the system, and 561,073,643 
kilowatt hours, or 18.1 per cent of the 
total quantity generated and purchased 
was lost in transmission. 


| Power Sold in More 
Than One State 


Q. Did any of these companies sell 
electric energy to consumers in 
than one State? 

A. Yes, Sir. The Columbia Electric 
& Power Qompany sold electric energy 
or distributed electric energy to con- 
sumers in Alabama and Georgia. The 
Mississippi Power Company distributed 
electric, energy to consumers i 
Mississippi, and sold at retail to 
consumers in Alabama prior to Sept. 
1, 1929, at which date the Alabama 
Powez Company acquired Ked Bay, and 


the re- 


’ 


the South Carolina Power Company dis- | 


citar cacatntntnhiitdatadammanittatndnidiinian ee a 
recognized by the parties as finally set- 
tled in the first Pan American case, and 
| then said: “It would be an unreasonable 
rule which would say to a defendant you 
are bound by 4 
former suit as 
|@ case where t 
further relief b 
| fraud. 

E “Both reason and authority,” the opin- 
lon continues, “support the view that de- 
,fendant’s defense of split cause of ac- 
tion should be sustained unless some sub- 
stantial reason exists why the rule should 
| not be applied in this case. No substan- 
tial reason appears in this case why the 
jrule should be departed from as appears 
in the cases cited by counsel for the 
plaintiff.” 


to the issue of fraud, in 
he plaintiff is demanding 
ased on the same alleged 


a! 


more 


Company 97.7 per cent, Columbus Elec-! 


jtric & Power Company 77.4 per cent, 
Georgia Power Company 41.3 per cent, 
Power Company 38 per 
cent, Alabama Power Company 27.5 per 
jcent, and Southeastern Power & Light 
| Company group 47.3 per cent. That in- 
|}cludes the statistics for the Columbus 
| Electric & Power Company for the en- 
tire year 1929. 


Q. Was all the electric energy trans-, 


| mitted across State lines by companies 


jin the Southeastern Power & Light 
|Company group metered? 

| A. No, sir. Most of the electric en- 
|ergy transmitted across the State lines 
{by the companies in the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company was metered. 
Four companies+—-namely, Alabama 
Power Company, Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Gulf Power Company, and Mis- 
sissippi Power Company—metered ll 
of the electric energy transmitted 
across State lines, and two companies— 
namely, Columbus Electric & Power 
Company and South Carolina Power 
; Company—metered part and estimated 
| part. 


{ 


Q. Of the aggregate total for the | 


group, what percentage was metered and 
what percentage estimated? 

A. 81.4 per cent was metered and 18.6 
| per cent estimated. 


Transmission of Gas 


Across State Lines 

; Q. It is suggested that there may have 
| been in 1929 some gas transmitted across 
| State lines. 

A. Yes, sir. I understand now that 
‘that is a fact, although I have been told 
|that none was transmitted across State 
| lines, and that this occurred across from 

Columbus to Phoenix. 

Q. That is, it is now your information 

that during 1929 the Columbus Electric 


Rapid Development 
| To Add Steadily 


Important Task Is to See Th 


| The rapid development of radio in the 
| United States has steadily increased the 
volume of work required of the Radio 
| Division of the Department of Commerce, 
| whose duty it is to check up on the vari- 
;ous regulations and restrictions in the 
| field of radio, according to the annual 
report by W. D. Terrell, chief of the di- 
| vision, the Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced Nov. 18, 


| Improvement of reception of broad- 
|casting programs by keeping check on 
| stations tending to interfere by deviating 
-from their assigned wave lengths; the 
| examination of licensed radio operators; 
and the tabulation of conditions in gen- 
eral in the radio field were among the 
duties ascribed last year to the Radio Di- 
vision, the report discloses. An author- 
ized summary of the report follows in 
full text: 

The efforts of the Federal Govern- 
; ment to provide better reception of broad- 
cast programs and other trade transmis- 
sions are revealed in the report. One of 
the chief causes for poor reception, the 
report points out, is the tendency of 
| radio transmitting stations to deviate 
; from their assigned wave length or fre- 
| quency. 


| 


|: In order that a close check may be 
art on all stations and that those 
deviating may be immediately advised, 
|a widespread system of monitoring has 
been inaugurated by the Radio Division. 
'This monitoring service consists of a 


the determination in the] primary station located at Grand Island, | 


Nebr., and nine secondary stations 
; Various parts of the country. 
tion to these stations the division main- 
tains a fleet of six test cars for sup- 
plementary work. The site of the pri- 
mary station was chosen 
| geographical center of the country as 
| possible it is pointed out, é 
\is practically free from all 
}electrical disturbances, 

| 
| manitoring stations is the 
j of any in the world, 


in 


man-made 


most complete 


In addi-| 


as near the} 


During the last | 


si ( Supreme Court decision in| 
> a han Suit of the State of Kan-| 
‘sas against Colorado, where Colorado 
had been allowed to divert the head- 
waters, as of ruling importance. 


lthe injunc 


did transmit some gas 


| & Power Company ‘Ala.? 


from Columbus, Ga., to Phoenix, 

A. That is correct. 

Q. It is also suggested that the Colum- | 
bus Electric & Power Company, which 
became a part of the Southeastern group 
in August, 1929, was not controlled by 
| stock controlled by Stone & Webster. 
{Do you know whether Stone & Webster | 
were substantial owners of voting stock 
in the Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
pany prior to acquisition by South- 


eastern? 
A. I do not remember the exact per 
k in it and man-| 


cent. They — oo : 
he Columbus Company. 

“Ss They had a management contract 

of some sort? | 

| A, That is correct. | 

| @) And they had a substantial stock 

interest, but whether it amounted to 

leontrol or not you do not know? 

| <A. That is it. , 

| Q. 1 notice at one point on the | 

the name “Duke Power Company- 

Yes, sir. : 

Q. What does that mean. 

A. Transmission lines from the sta- 
tions interconnected with those of the 
Southern Power Company. The name) 
of that company has now been changed 


ver Company. 
to Duke Power Comp: on at Tallulah 


map 
A. 


| 


Q. There is a connect 


Falls? , 
“A. Yes, sir, from a hydroelectric plant | 
serving the Duke Power Company at 


iV ville. 4 
ce plant is it at Tallulah Falls, 
] 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 


of Radio Declared | 
to Supervision Work 


> 
Oe 


at Stations Keep to Assigned | 


Waves, Commerce Division States 


mary station at Grand Island resulted | 
lin reception of transmissions from 
numerous foreign countries, including 
those as far separated as Russia and 
Argentina. A recent program trans- 
mitted from Tokyo was picked up at this 
primary station and made available for 
broadcasting in the United States. 
One of the functions of the Radio Divi- | 
sion is to inspect radio apparatus on all | 
vessels leaving American ports. Dur-| 
|ing the year under review the division | 
made 11,334 inspections of this type, as| 
compared with 10,715 during the preced- 
ing year. Radio installations on alr-| 
planes are also subject to inspection by 
this division. Last year, the report | 
shows, 215 planes, exclusive of those of 
the Army and Navy, were equipped with | 
radio, as compared with less than 100 
for the year 1928-29. In order that life 


may be properly safeguarded, Mr. Ter-| Noy. 14 approved the legality of the form | 
rell points out, the radio apparatus On| or two petitions which will attempt to 
| passenger-carrying planes should receive | jji¢ 
|law and a safety responsibility law in 
| Ohio. 


the same attention as is now given to the 
radio equipment on merchant vessels. 
All licensed radio stations must be op- 
erated by licensed operators, the report | 
explains. The duty of examining and | 
certifying to the qualifications of these | 
operators is one of the functions of the 
Radio Division. During the last fiscal 
year approximately 10,000 operators 
were examined and in addition more than | 
| 6,000 licenses were renewed. 
| Amateur transmitters, the 
shows, still continue to play an outstand- 
ing role in the development of radio. | 
During the fiscal period reviewed in the 
report there was an increase of 2,165 
| amateur stations, making the total num- 
|ber of these stations now operating 
/around 19,000. Considering the re- 
stricted wave space allotted to amateurs, 
Mr. Terrell declares that the progress 


The location! they have made has been nothing short 08: 
jent staff of the division. 


of phenomenal. 


In concluding his report Mr. Terrell 


The apparatus installed in the various! states that the rapid development of | 


| yadio in this country has placed a steadily 


| Sprinkler .... 
| Steam boiler .. 
| Machinery 


'according to an announcement by the 





increasing burden of work on his division. 


23 per cent in the first 10 months of 1930, 
employment decreased 5.4 per cent and 
pay rolls 12.7 per cent. 

“The significance of these data for the 
manufacturing industry,” the Bureau 
stated, “is that this industry, at least, 
seems to be experiencing a declining rate 
of accidents which is far in excess of 


¢| that which might reasonably be expected 
because of the decrease in manufactur- 


ing production as represented by the em- 


Bay State Reports 


Gains in Insurance 


Increases in Three) 


Branches of Business 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 18. 


At the end of 1929 more than $3,000,- 
in force in Massachusetts, according to | 
the second part of the annual report of 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Mer- 


In addition to $3,054,587,945 of ordi- | 


insurance 





$1,136,173,741 of imdustrial 
and $300,584,596 of group insurance. 
Gains over 1928 were shown in each of 
the three branches of the business. 

The Massachusetts business of casu- 


|alty companies in 1929, premiums writ- 


ten and losses paid, as set forth in the | 


report, was as follows: 
Premiums 
$5,542,107 


Losses | 
Accident and health .. $2,549,014 | 
Liability, including 

auto. 26,457,223 
Workmen's 

tion 
Fidelity .. 
ware 2s. ss 
Pinte glase ... 0s 
Burglary and theft 
Credit 


14,313,413 


9,634,569 
672,439 
951,621 
189,523 
336,167 

71,310 
24,235 
70,285 


bom onto sy 





Property 
collision, 
auto 

Live stock 


8,424,860 


26,375 
New York Safety Congress | 
Will Meet in Syracuse 

State of New York: 

New York City, Nov. 18. 
The fourteenth annual State Safety 


Congress of the State Department of 
Labor will be held in Syracuse Dec. 1-3, 


Department. 

The State Industrial Commissioner, 
Frances Perkins, as chairman of the con- 
gress, will preside at the opening ses- 
sion and will be the principal speaker at 
a safety rally the evening of Dec. 2. 
The Deputy Industrial Commissioner, E}- 
mer F. Andrews, is vice chairman, and | 
J. D. Hackett, director of the Bureau of | 
Industrial Hygiene, is secretary. 

Among the speakers will be John Sul- 





| livan, president of the New York State | 


Federation of Labor; Maxwell Wheeler, 
president of the Associated Industries of | 
New York; Gen. Leslie Kincaid, of the | 
United Hotels Co.; William P. Capes, 
secretary of the State mayors’ confer- 
ence; T. Alfred Fleming, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and George | 
E. Sanford, of the General Electric Co. | 


| 


New Compensation Rates 
Approved in New York 


State of New York: 
New York,. Nov. 18. 


The Deputy and Acting Superinten- | 
dent of Insurance, Thomas F. Behan, has | 
just notified Leon S. Senior, manager 
of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, that the State Insurance Depart- 
ment will approve a new schedule of 
rates for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance calculated on the basis of the 
rate level submitted by the rating board 
Oct. 22 in so far as the proposal affects 


| adjustments in rates based on loss ele-, 


ments. There will be no change in the 
loadings for expense, service and taxes 
in the new manual which becomes ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1931, for all new and re- 
newal policies. 


Ohio Approves Petitions 
For Highway Safety Laws | 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Nov. 18. 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman | 


iate into legislation a drivers’ license 


The drivers’ license law would make 


| it unlawful to operate a motor vehicle on 


the highways without the operator pos- 
sessing an operator’s or chauffeur’s li- 
cense, 

The safety responsibility law is a bill 
to promote safe driving and to remove 


irresponsible drivers from the highway. 
report | Under this law an owner’s registration 


or an operator’s or chauffeur’s license 


| may be cancelled for a period of three 


years if such person has pending against 
him for more than 30 days an unsatis- 
fied final judgment exceeding $100 for 
sroperty damage or personal injuries or 
eath, 


given to the inspection of broadcasting 
stations than is possible with the pres- 
The informa- 
tion developed by these inspections, he 
points out, would undoubtedly be of 
marked value to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in the formulation of its future 


fiscal year tests conducted at the pri-| More attention, he declares, should be policies. 


‘Autoren Starements Onty Art Presznten Herein. Berna 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT. BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Harrisburg, Nov. 18. 


ployment and pay roll figures. Further, 
it would seem that the excess of acci- 
dent reduction over pay roll reduction 
can be aécepted as representing roughly 
the progress made in accident reduction 
in manufacturing industries during the 
year.” 


Insurance 


|the transmission of standard frequency 


if 


s 


Extension Service Designed 
To Keep Operators on 
Their Channels, Federal 
Specialist Announces 


The world’s most extensive radio serv- 
ice, having as its sole function 


The total accidents reported from in-/| signals, to keep transmitting stations ac- 
dustry in the State during October was |curately on their channels and thus avoid 
the highest for any month since January, |“wobbling,” has been started by the 
it was stated. Reports of 129 fatal and| American Radio Relay League, the na- 
13,048 nonfatal accidents were received | tional amateur organization, Dr. J, H. 
at the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensa-| Dellinger, Chief of the Radio Labora- 
tion during October as compared with/tory, Bureau of Standards, announced 
reports of 166 fatal: and 11,790 nonfatal | orally Nov. 14. 
accidents reported in September. | ‘Gr Nov. 1 Dr. Dellinger said on the 

This increase in total accidents, it was| basis of advices from the A. R. R. L. 
explained, is somewhat higher than the! jn Hartford, Conn., Station W6XK, at 
usual increase for this period of the) Los Angeles, began operations, forging 
year and is not attributable to greater| the final link in the cast-to-coast net . 
industrial activity since reports of em-| of the Standard Frequency System spon- 
ployment and pay rolls show a slightly| sored by the A. R. R. L. Stations, by 
lower level than the totals for September. | nicking up these standard frequency ‘sigs 

, nals, may ascertain whether they are op- 

State of Ohio: | erating on their precise frequency, just 

: Columbus, Noy. 18. as the Bureau of Standards itself sends 
The State Industrial Commission has| out a master frequency by which stand- 
recently announced that during the first | ards in practically all parts of the world 
nine months of 1930 there has been a re-| may gauge the accuracy of their opera- 
duction of 11.2 per cent in industrial ac-| tions, Dr. Dellinger said. Avoidance of 


cident fatalities, 16.3 per cent in nonfatal 
accidents and 13.4 per cent in time loss 


“These figures, even making due al- 


| lowance for reduced exposure, would in- 


dicate that Ohio employers and workers | 
have made gains for safety and should} 
afford real encouragement for a contin- | 
uation of the work with renewed vigor,” | 
the Commission stated. | 


interference is the objective, he said. 
Operated For Amateurs ' 
The amateur system, Dr. Dellinger ex- 


| plained, is operated for amateurs and 


others who may wish to use it, under 
the administrative direction of League 
headquarters, with James J. Lamb, 
technical editor, of QST, the amateur 
magazine, in charge. It enjoys the co- 


[Conttnued on Page 11, Column 1.] 





MALLIONs 


OF 


SAFETY SYMBOLS 


ORE than 190 million labels of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories are 
attached each year to various articles, 
devices and materials used by the Amer- 
ican people 


Many of your housekeeping utilities— 
much of the equipment which serves in 
the homes, stores, factories, offices, 
schools, hospitals, and other public 
buildings—bear the well-known Symbol 
of Safety—the label of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc.—because they have 
earned that right through severe test 
end inspection. 


Cooperation of Manufacturers 
In cooperation with many thousands of 
manufacturers, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories scientifically safeguard thousands 
of fire and accident hazards. In 1999 
the work involved 60,000 inspections 
in 114 cities, hundreds of re-examina- 
tions, and approximately 5,000 labora- 
tory tests and examinations by more 
than 400 engineers and trained em- 
ployes. 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


is responsible for the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which in turn Is 
responsible for Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. Established in 1901, it has 
become one of the largest privately 
operated laboratories of its kind in the 
world. By this means the Stock Fire In- 
surance companies provide one of their 
most important contributions to the 
public welfare. 


Stock Fire Insaraénée 
Companies are Represented 
by Capable Agents in Your 
Community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HICAGO 
— Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


222 West Adams Street 
Bod 


ae ee aa 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
Te 
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Shipping Board’s 
Connection With 
Farmer Traced 


National Grange Convention 
Told by Board Chairman 
Of Development Since 
World War | 


Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Pointing 
out that the unreliability of foreign car- 
riers in emergency periods and the.need 
for stabilization of ocean freight rates 
were prime reasons for the existence of 
an American merchant marine service, T. 
V. O'Connor, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, in an address de- 
livered here today before the sixty- 
fourth annual convention of .the Na- 
tional Grange, traced the development 
of the Shipping Board in its relationship 
to farmers and business men since the 
World War. ‘ 

The Shipping Board was organized, 
he said, during the World War at a time 

/ when farmers, depending on ships for 
export of crops, found themselves 
greatly overcharged by foreign carriers. 
As a result of the war, the Board found 
itself in possession of some 3,400 ships. 
Only 460 of these ships, Mr. O’Connor 
said, remained in the hands of the Board 
at the end of the past fiscal year. 

Operate on Ten Lines 

Of the 38 lines under Government op- 
eration a few years ago, only 10 re- 
mgined today, the total number having 
dWindled as a result of consolidation or 
sales of lines to private American in- 
terests. , 

Mr. O’Connor’s address follows in full 
text: 

When the interior portions of the 
United States were undergoing their 
early development, and before this coun- 
try had become a great exporter of ag- 
ricultural products it was only. natural 
that the farmer’s economic interests 
should have been confined very largely 
to his own particular community. He 
patronized the nearest grist mill and 
disposed of whatever surplus he man- 
aged to produce to the small dealers in 
the immediate neighborhood. And there 
usually his agricultural interests ended. 
Seldom did he look beyond the local 
market, or display much concern as to 
farm production in other parts of the 
country. 

With the growth of agriculture and 
the consequent increase in the volume 
of surplus crops, the producer’s hori- 
zon gradually expanded. He became 
interested in seeing that his commodi- 
ties reached the larger centers of dis- 
tribution. He began to realize the im- 
portance, in his economic scheme of 
things, of good roads, as well as of the 
fact that adequate railroad facilities 
and low freight rates had a direct bear- 
ing on the amount of profit he was to 
derive from his labor. In short, he 
found that in order to avail himself of 
the best prices he had to lend his sup- 
port to the development of a dependable 
system of transportation that would 
move his produce from farm and plan- 
tation to the great domestic markets 
and distributing centers as cheaply and 
as expeditiously as possible. : 

There finally came a time, in the 
growth of the country’s agricultural ac- 
tivities, when farm production began to 
exceed domestic consumption, thus caus- 
ing the producer and broker, in order 
to dispose of the gradually increasing 

Germs. to look to foreign purchasers as 
n outlet for commodities that could no 
longer be sold to the best advantage in 
the saturated domestic market. 
Seek Foreign Markets . 

This point having been reached, it be- 
came necessary to extend the farmer’s 
transportation system across the seas— 
to supplement the wagons and freight 
cars with ships sufficiently large and 
staunch to ply between this country and 
the most desirable markets abroad. The 
land units in this somewhat complicated 
system—the wagons, trucks, and freight 
trains—were our own and could always 
be counted upon, even in time of stress 
and emergency, to render a service that 
was reasonably dependable and reason- 
ably cheap. 

In the matter of ships, however, con- 
ditions were decidedly different, espe- 
cially in the years immediately preceding 
the Great War. For reasons which I 
need not dwell upon, but which chiefly 
involved the comparatively low cost of 
building and operating ships under for- 
eign flags, and which, therefore, placed 
the American ship operators at a marked 
disadvantage in the competitive condi- 
tions which always prevail on the high 
seas, most of the vessels used for the 
transportation of American farm prod- 
ucts belonged to foreigners. Just before 
the war it was estimated that foreign- 
flag ships carried something like 90 per 
cent of our ocean-borne commerce with 
other nations. 

Shippers Left Helpless 

I need scarcely point out the itter folly 
of depending on a commercial rival to 
carry your goods to market, for it is a 
foregone conclusion that he will inva- 
riably leave you in the lurch whenever 
stronger interests call him elsewhere. 
This was graphically illustrated during 
thay World War, when foreign vessels, 
sorely needed at home, withdrew in large 
numbers from the American trade and 
left our shippers without adequate over- 
seas transport for our farm products and 
other commodities. The result was that 
ocean freight rates not only doubled and 
trebled, but actually in some cases rose 
more than 1,000 per cent above the rates 
that had prevailed before the emergency. 

It was again demonstrated in 1926, 
when a prolonged strike of British coal 
miners caused the withdrawal from the 
ordinary lines of trade of many British 
flag vessels, which suddenly found a more 
profitable business in transporting the 
fuel needed so badly by home industries, 
thus leaving American grain, cotton, and 
tobacco exporters in a very serious pre- 
dicament. Had the Shipping Board not 
come to the rescue of American farmers 
nv placing in this special service nearly 
TOO ships, the losses to American agri- 
cultural interests would have reached an 
enormous total, frequently estimated as 
high as severel hundred million dollars. 

The fact that foreign ships cannot al- 
ways be depended on to serve American 
interests gives us one of the strongest 
arguments for building up a merchant 
marine of our own. However, this is 
only one of the arguments. Another— 
almost equally strong—is that the oper- 
ation of a fleet of merchant ships under 
the American flag tends very ma- 
terially to stabilize ocean freight rates, 
which otherwise would be fixed arbitra- 
rily by foreign carriers of our exports 
and imports. Still another argument for 


® [Continued on Page 10,Column 2.] 
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Plans of the New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago Railroad to construct a new short route between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard include a proposal to build 283 miles of track between Pitts- 
burgh and Easton, Pa., the projected route being shown on the section map of Pennsylvania repro- 


duced above. 


mission by counsel for the proposed line. 


Arguments for the plans were presented orally before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Opposition arguments were presented by counsel for the 


Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Lehigh Valley, the Central of New 


Jersey and Reading railroads. 


Plan to Build Line in Pennsylvania 


As Link in New 


Short Route Argued 


I. C. C. Hears Contentions for and Against Proposals for 
Line From Pittsburgh to Easton, Pa. 


Plans of the New York, Pittsburgh & 
Chicago Railroad to open up a new 
short route between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic seaboard by means of 


the construction of 283 miles of new line 
between Pittsburgh and Easton, Pa., 
were argued orally before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Nov. 18. 
(Finance Docket No. 4741.) 


The new route is sponsored by Presi- 
dent L. F. Loree, of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation, on_ behalf 
of the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago 
Railroad, a new company organized for 
the construction of the line in question. 

The proposed construction is opposed 
by the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Le- 
high Valley, the Central of New Jersey, 
and Reading railroads, on the primary 
ground that it will serve no territory 
which is not now adequately served by 
existing lines. 

H. T. Newcomb, counsel for the appli- 
cant, told the Commission that approval 
of the plan would make possible the ex- 
penditure of $175,000,000 for labor and 
materials during this time of “extreme 
depression” and greatly aid in alleviat- 
ing the present unemployment situation. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, opposing. counsel, 
representing the six railroads objecting 
to the proposal, argued that construc- 
tion of the new line would result in but 
another railroad in a territory now ade- 
quately served by existing lines, with 
resultant impairment of efficiency of 
service to the public and harm to the 
operation of existing lines of railroad. 


The short route between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Coast is being 
sponsored by President L. F. Loree of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- 
poration on behalf of the E. H. Harri- 
man estate. The plan was originally 
that of Mr. Harriman. 

Assistant Finance Director C. V. Burn- 
side, presiding Commission official dur- 
ing hearings in the case, recommended 
disapproval of the proposed construction 
in his proposed report to the Commis- 
sion following conclusion of the hearings. 

The plan is opposed by the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the New 
York Central, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Central of New Jersey, and the Reading 
railroads. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is the chief ob- 
jector to the Loree plan, since the Balti- 
more & Ohio is planning a route shorter 
than existing routes from the Lakes to 
the seaboard. The Baltimore & Ohio 
route includes substantial segments of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna railroads, 
both of which recently were purchased 
by the Baltimore & Ohio upon approval 
of the Commission. 

An authorized summary of Mr. New- 
comb’s arguments in support of the pro- 
posed new line, follows in full text: 

“Applicant comes at a period of ex- 
treme depression and seeks permission 
to spend more than $175,000,000 for 
labor and materials because of confi- 
dence in the future of the United States 
and the eastern region. 

“The proposal is to build between 
Pittsburgh and Easton, Pa.; that is, in 


Decision in Uncontested 
Finance Case Announced 


The following summarized uncontested 
finance decision was made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 18: 


Report and order in F, D, No. 8541, au- 
thorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company in Pennsylvania to issue, from 
time to time, not exceeding $95,012.50 of 
capital stock, consisting of 1,900% shares 
of the par value of $50 each, to be ex- 
changed, par for par, for an equal amount 
of capital stock of merged companies, ap- 
proved. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 18 made public decisions in 
sate cases which are summarized as fol- 
ows: 


No. 23282.—Hausman Steel Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate charged on a 
carload of steel concrete forms from 
Atlanta, Ga. to. Toledo, Ohio, found ap- 
plicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22526,—Henry Bresky & Son v. South- 
ern Railway. Rate, charged on one ship- 
ment of shrawbevrite from Shoulders Hill, 
Va., to Bridgeport, Conn., found applicable. 
Complaint dismissed, 


the region of the greatest traffic density 


in the world, 283 miles of railroad of 
the highest conceivable operating effi- 
ciency. When built it will be the only 
railroad-in the world ever planned and 
constructed according to the highest 
standards of engineering skill to serve 
a region of the highest traffic density. 
It will reduce the distance between New 
York and Pittsburgh by 75 miles and 
the distance between New York and Chi- 
cago by about 100 miles. 


Operating Efficiency 
Would Be Increased 


“It will provide a route with no grade 
of more than 16 feet to the mile and a 
summit level of 1,560 feet, where there 
is now no railroad that does not have 
to overcome grades of 65 feet to the 
mile and where the largest volume of 
traffic is now carried through a tunnel 
at an elevation of 2,160 feet. It will 
provide a route over which one locomo- 
tive will haul heavier trainloads than 
can now be hauled over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between Pittsburgh and Altoona 
by four locomotives of the same size. 


“Intensive studies of the traffic situa- 
tion have been made and show that the 
normal increase of traffic of the next 
five years will amply support the pro- 
posed railroad at an average rate per 
ton per mile about 20 per cent less than 
,the average rate now received by rail- 
jroads in the same fteld. Skilled operat- 
ing Officers have shown that the new 
railroad can be operated with far higher 
efficiency than any railroad anywhere ex- 
isting, and experienced railroad men de- 
clare that the present relatively ineffi- 
cient railroads can divert much traffic to 
the new railroad and still secure greater 
net revenue from it than they now ob- 
tain by carrying the same traffic over 
their own steep grades and around their 
own sharp curves. 


“The Secretary of War is on record as 
stating that the proposed railroad is 
needed for military purposes and under 
his direction high officers of the Army 
appeared and testified to that effect. The 
United States is the only important coun- 
try in the world which has constructed 
its railroad system without regard to 
military defense against invasion and 
this consideration alone should lead the 
Semmnonion to authorize the construc- 
ion. 


“The Commission should consider the 
necessity of providing for the economic 
demand for transportation across the 
Alleghany Mountains. East of these 
mountains 13 northeastern States, in- 
cluding the two Virginias and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have less than one- 
twelfth of the area of the United States 
and about one-third of its population. 
This is a vast industrial population which 
must be fed, housed, clothed, and sup- 
plied with raw materials, which must be 
transported across the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. It is the duty of the Commission 
to look to the future because a shortage 
of transportation facilities could not be 
remedied without a delay involving loss 
of catastrophic proportions. 

“All human progress has been by sub- 
stituting better tools for less efficient 
tools. A poor man or a poor country 
must get along with cheap and inefficient 
tools. After the individual or the na- 
tion acquires more capital the old tools 
are replaced by better tools. Always 
the owners of the relatively inefficient 
tools have objected to the introduction 
of better tools. If there had been a 
public authority in the field of illumina- 
tion exercising power like that now ex- 
ercised by this Commission in the trans- 
portation field when Thomas A. Edison 
first devised and was ready to market 
the incandescent lamp, undoubtedly the 
manufacturers of petroleum products 
would have declared that Mr. Edison 
must not be allowed to manufacture and 
sell his great improvement over the ker- 
osene lamp, but that that privilege must 
be reserved for John D. Rockefeller, who 
hed already occupied the illumination 

eld, 


Railroads Furnish 


Opposition to Project 

“The only opposition to applicant’s 
prepenal is the opposition that could have 
een predicted in advance, namely, that 
of the railroads now occupying the field; 
but they have no right in their relative 
inefficiency. Applicant is unable to say 
whether these railroads oppose the new 
construction on the altruistic ground that 
it cannot obtaig, enough traffic to sur- 
vive or upon the*selfish ground that ‘it 
will obtain so much traffic as to deprive 
them of anticipated profits. The Com- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 





pore Operations 
Show Increase for 
First Part of Year 


American Airplanes in all 
Types of Activities Flew 
Nearly 70,000,000 Miles, 
According to Survey 


Aircraft operations in “miscellaneous 


fiying” showed an increase of nearly 
5,000,000 miles during the first six 
months of the current year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced Nov. 18, 
and over 1,000,000 persons rode as pas- 
sengers in airplanes operated in sched- 
uled and miscellaneous services during 
that period. 


A study of miscellaneous flying oper- 
ations, Clarence M. Young, the Assistant 
Secretary of Aeronautics, stated, shows 
that miscellaneous operators carried 
924,800 passengers. No comparison with 
the same period of the preceding year 
can be made, he added, because the Aero- 
nautics Branch did not compile such in- 
formation during 1929. 


Passenger carrying on scheduled trans- 
port services during the first six months 
of this year showed a fourfold increase 
over the corresponding period of 1929, 
the Department announced Nov. 14, and 
more persons traveled the scheduled air 
lines from January through June this 
year than in all of 1929. (Details. were 
printed in the issue of Nov. 15.) 


The total number of persons carried in 
all operations during the first six months, 
the Department said, is 1,133,157. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

More than 1,000,000 persons in the 
United States rode as passengers in air- 
planes during the first six months of 
1930, it was announced today by Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. A study of 
miscellaneous flying operations just com- 
pleted by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce revealed 
that these operators carried 924,800 pas- 
sengers. As scheduled air transport op- 
erators, according to a previous survey 
recently announced, carried 208,357 pas- 
sengers during the same period, the total 
number of passengers carried in all types 
of operations from January to June, 1930, 
is 1,135,157. 

Aircraft engaged in miscellaneous fly- 
ing, which includes such operations as 
experimental, exhibition, industrial, stu- 
dent instruction and pleasure flying, as 
distinguished from operations on sched- 
uled airlines, flew 51,767,200 miles in 
the first six months of 1930. This was 
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this last 
capped 
the 

climax”* 


If you book I. M. M. on your busi- 
ness trips to Europe, you know the 
advantages of sailing via White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. Quiet rooms for confer- 
ence—trained secretaries at your 
beck and call—radio service day 
and night—ship-to-shore phone 
service on Majestic, Olympic and 
Homeric. 

Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York .... keep London or Paris 
engagements the following week- 
end, Wide range of rates and 
accommodations, Always a con- 
venient sailing. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


Apply to R. M. Hicks, Megr., 
1419 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
or any authorized steamship agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
—— 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Nov. 18 made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are summa- 


rized as follows: 

No. 23803, Sub. No. 2.—Ware Bros. 
Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., v. Atlantie Coast 
Line Railroad. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of old worn-out 
bags, from Rochester, N. Y., to Tuscumbia, 
Ala. Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 23808, Sub. No. 3.—Ware Brothers 
Agency, Tuscumpia, Ala., v. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast Railroad. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on carload shipments of 
old worn-out bags, from Newark, N. J., to 
Tuscumbia, Ala. Cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 24013.—Federal Barge Lines, New 
Orleans, La., v. Aberdeen and Rockfish Rail- 
road. Against a present adjustment of 
rates on sugar, between New Orleans and 
points taking same rates on the one hand, 
and interior points, via Memphis, Birming- 
ham and Holt and a barge line, established 
under various findings of the Commission 
and against alleged refusal to observe di- 
visions as between the complainants and de- 
fendants as leading to undue prejudice and 
preference. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just, reasonable and 
equitable divisions on sugar, transported 
via the barge lines between the above or- 
igins and destinations and stored in transit 
at Memphis, Holt and Birmingham and rep- 
aration. 


(EARLY 9975) TODAS 


Nonpostage Stamps Are Restricted 
On Mail Sent to Foreign Nations 


Post Office Issues Warning Against Use of Seals 
On Address Side; Such Matter to 


Be Returned to Sender if Known 


Nonpostage stamps, such as “Christ- 
mas” stamps and stamps or labels in aid 
of charitable objects, must not be af- 
fixed to the address side of mail matter 
destined for foreign countries, according 
to instructions to postmasters issued 
Nov. 18 by the First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Arch Coleman. 


Unless this condition is complied with, 
the order states, articles bearing non- 
postage stamps will not be dispatched 
from this country, but returned to the 
sender, if known, or sent to the Dead 
Letter Office. 

Denmark and Norway are exempt from 
this regulation during the holiday season, 
the order says. Norway and Denmark are 
excepted, it was explained, because of 
mutual agreements between those coun- 
tries and the United States, which per- 
mit the placing of such stamps on the 
ateeemn side of such mail at Christmas 
ime. 

The order follows in full text: 

The attention of all postmasters is 
called to paragraph 27, page 211, of the 
Official Postal Guide for July, 1930, 
which reads as follows: 

“Christmas stamps, ete.—‘Christmas’ 
stamps or other adhesive stamps or la- 


bels in aid of charitable. objects must 


be affixed to the back of all mail articles 
and not to the address side of the covers. 


“Unless the foregoing condition is 
complied with, articles banring nonpost- 
age stamps will not be dispatched from 
this country, but will be returned to the 
senders, if known; otherwise they will be 
sent to the Division of Dead Letters.” 


All letters and all post or postal cards 
(except those.addressed for delivery in 
Denmark and Norway), not returnable to 
the senders which are fully prepaid and 
addressed to foreign destinations, with 
nonpostage stamps affixed to the address 
side should be transmitted as soon after 
mailing as possible to the Division of 
Dead Letters and Dead Parcel Post, 
Washington, D. C., in special returns la- 
ae Red Cross letters, for final treat- 
ment. 


All unpaid, partially or fully prepaid 
letters, and post or postal cards ade 
dressed for delivery in Denmark or Nor- 
way bearing nonpostage stamps affixed to 
the address side should be forwarded di- 
rect to the country of address and are 
exempt from this regulation during the 
holiday season. 


Rciestionns jewelry 
One way to spend that *3 you save 


Costume jewelry is merely one suggestion 
for spending that $3 you save by using 
Listerine Tooth Paste instead of tooth 
pastes in the 50¢ class. 


Women, séernest judges 
of tooth paste 


acclaim this modern one at 2 5 g 


back of the teeth, but between them. It had 
to disclose ability to remove stains, dis- 
coloration, and unsightly tartar, quickly, cer- 
tainly. And show power to preserve the 


Listerine Tooth Paste has passed the greatest 
test that can be put to a dentifrice. 

Tried by more than 2,000,000 American 
women, the most critical buyers in the world 
when beauty and health are involved, it has 
won their enthusiastic acceptance. Old fa- 
vorites at a high price have been discarded in 
favor of the new one at 25¢. 

In order to win such approval, Listerine 
Tooth Paste had to establish gentleness and 
absolute safety in actual use. It did so—on 
millions of teeth of varying degrees of hard- 


ness —and never was 
precious enamel harmed. 

It had to show quick 
and thorough cleansing. 
Not merely front and 


lovely, natural lustre 


performs these tasks. 


of sound, beautiful 


teeth. Millions now comment on how ably it 


The fact that Listerine Tooth Paste sells for 


of $3 per year per person 


25¢ the large tube, effecting an average saving 


over tooth pastes in the 


50¢ class, is another point worth remembering. 
Get a tube of Listerine Tooth Paste today. 


Use it a month. Judge 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste 
recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


it by results only. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., 


U.S. A. 
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State Finance 


Expanded Scope 
For New Jersey 
~ Budget Advised 


Special Audit Commission 
Suggests Inclusion of all 
Estimated Revenues and 
Proposes Expenditures 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 18. 


The scope of the present annual budget | 


of the State of New Jersey should be ex- 


tended to include all estimated ae none ae ] 
ela 


and proposed expenditure ‘of every name | 
and nature, in the opinion of the State) 
Audit and Finance Commission, which | 
has just made its report to the Governor 
and Legislature. 

Present Scope | 

The section. of the report dealing with 
the scope of the budget follows in full 
text: 

The State makes only a partial annual 
budget of its revenue and expenditures. 
Less than half of the annual expendi- ' 
tures are withdrawn from the Treasury 
by annual appropriation. This is be- 
cause of dedication by preceding Legis- 
latures of certain revenues to specific 
purposes. As an evidence of good faith. 
as an earnest of adherence to an agreed 
program which cannot be completed 
within a single fiscal period, or as a 
pledged fund to honor obligations, such 
dedication is exemplary and goes far to 
maintain the faith and credit. of the 
State. 

The practice has led, however, to non- 
inclusion in the recurring anhual budget 
of such pledged or dedicated revenues 
and the corresponding omission of pro- 
posed expenditures thereof. The result 
is that the annual pudget message does 
not review the complete fiscal situation 
nor embrace the entire fiscal policy. 
Whence it follows that the Legislature 
annually reviews and passes upon only 
a part of the annual expenditures. | 

This does not mean that such expendi- 

tures are either unauthorized or not ac- 
counted for. Such inference or innuendo 
is unwarranted, untrue, and serves only 
to confuse the real issue confronting us. 
The fact is that every expenditure, 
whether or not included in the annual 
“budget, must have been authorized at 
one time or another by express legisla- 
tion. And every expenditure must be 
fully accounted for, regardless of the 
time or ferm of authorization. 


Incomplete in Form 


What it does mean is that the annual 
budget as presented to and the annual 
appropriation bill enacted by the Legis- 
lature does not tell the whole story in a 
single document. The composite picture 
can be assembled by piecing together 
the pertinent legislative and accounting 
data if one has the time and inclination. 
But without such assembling, only a part 
of the picture is presented. 

We believe the taxpayers are entitled 
to have a single and complete fiscal pic- 
ture year by year in such succinct and 
convenient form as may be readily un- 
derstood and as will reflect the true sig- 
nificance of all the State finances. 

That is not all. The dedication of 
certain revenues for designated objeets 
must, by its very nature, be general in 
terms. The purpose is described with 
more or less nrecision, but of necessity 
there can not be such specification of 
particulars as is possible and as is prac- 
ticed -by the annual budget and appro- 
priation act. It amounts to a lump sum 
appropriation with authority in the 
spending agency to apportion, apply and 
sadminister as it sees fit in its uncon- 
trolled judgment, providing only that ex- 
penditures do not exceed the amount 
appropriated and fairly come within the 
general purpose as described. 

Control of Expenditures 

The major question is whether or not 
there should be an annual review by 
the Legislature of every proposed ex- 
penditure although authorized in general 
terms by some preceding Legislature. If 
such items were included in the budget, 


they would automatically become sub- Board at the end of the past fiscal year. | 


ject to annual review. Without such re- 
view, there can be no real expenditure’ 
control. With it, the Legislature can 
control expenditures proposed to be made 
in any fiscal year under previous legis- 
tion, 

Of course, it would be deplorable “if 
money collected for or devoted to a cer- 
tain p&rpose should be used or diverted 
to accomplish alien purposes. | Specific | 
dedication of a special fund, however, 
does not require that its actual expendi- 
ture should go unbudgeted. All the 
checks and safeguards of budgeting and 
of meticulous line item appropriations 
can and should be applied to the pro- 
posed expenditures from that fund. Ex- 
travagance in projects which never would 


have received the sanction of the Gov-, Could live — little towns consisting in pe 


ernor or of the. Legislature if the com- 
plete picture were annually presented, 
will he stopped at the threshold by such 
complete budgeting. ; 

It will assure correlation of annual ex- 
pencitvre to long-time financial plan- 
ning. It will restore the salutary power 
of the Legislature to control all annual 
expenditures by the annual appropria- 
tion bill. And this can be accomplished 
without violating in any manner the 
sanctity of dedicated funds. 

We recommend, therefore, that the 
scope of the present annual budget be 
amplified to include all estimated reve- 
nues and proposed expenditures of every 
name and nature, ; 


Tennessee Offered Credit 
By Bank in New York City 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Nov. 18, 
Governor Henry H. Horton has received 
a telegram from the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., of New York City, fiscal agent 
for the State of Tennessee. offering to 
extend the State a crédit of $5,000,000. 
The Governor stated orally that he would 
take no action on the offer until he con- 
ferred with the State Funding Board, 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Noy. 18. 
The receivership of Caldwell & Co.. of 
Nashville, Tenn., will not affect 
finances of the State of Mississippi, it 
Was announced orally Nov. 14 at the of- 
fice of the State Treasurer. Caldwell & 
Co, and their associates have purchased 
some $10,000,000 in obligations of Mis- 
sissippi in the last two years, it was 


stated, but payment in full has been re- | 


ceived by the State. 


‘ 
| Changes in Status 
i Lda 


State Banks 


| Missouri: C, E. French, Finance Com- 
Senath, and Bank of Green City, Green 
City, closed. 

Pennsylvania: Peter G. Cameron, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced: Dollar 
Title & Trust Company, Sharon, taken over 
by Banking Department. 

Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Liberty Bank 
|& Trust Company, Nashville, voluntary 
liquidation, Tennessee-Hermitage National 
Bank, Nashville, taken over by Commerce- 
Union Bank. 

oO. S. 


Kentucky: 
announced! 


sioner, has 
Company, Louisville, ordered 


board of directors. 


ition of Shipping 
Board to Farmer 
Given by Chairman 


Denny, Bank Commis- 
Louisville Trust 
closed by 





National Grange Convention | 
Hears Prime Reasons for 
Existence of American 
Merchant Marine 


| 
[Continued from Page 9.) 
having our own ships is that they are| 
essential as naval auxiliaries in t' e of 
national emergency. 
These several 
touched upon in 


arguments, merely} 
passing, constitute a} 


‘chain of reasoning that has had great 


weight with American farmers and 
business men, who in recent years have} 
come to. realize, as never before, that! 
foreign vessels may fail us at the very 
time when we need them most, and that 
dependable ocean carriage of American 
commerce can be had only if we provide 
our own ships to do the work. 

The support of American farmers and| 
industrial leaders has rendered easier 
the ‘Shipping Board’s task of establish-| 
ing regular ship lines on the trade routes | 
over which the bulk of our commerce} 
moves to and from other countries. 
Without that support there would have 
been no incentive to carry out our pro- 
gram of building up an adequate fleet 
of American merchant ships for world 

Ship Lines Discussed 
commerce and national defense. 

I think vou all understand how the 

Shipping Board, following out the will of 
the American people (including the! 
country’s agricultural interests), as laid 
down in various congressional enact- 
ments, used many of our war-built ves-: 
sels to establish the ship lines to which 
I have just referred. A few years ago 
we had 38 of these lines under Govern- 
ment operation. Today we have only 
10. The decrease in number does rot 
mean that the American farmer has been 
deprived of facilities for shipping his 
products abroad, but simply that we have 
been consolidating some of the services 
and disposing of others to private Ameri- | 
can interests, in accordance with the 
principle, generally recognized as sound, 
of having the Government retire from 
the ship-operating business just as fast! 
as we can persuade our own citizens to 
assume the responsibility. 
_ Merely io say that we have succeeded ' 
in turning over to private American in- 
terests the greater number of ship lines 
established by the Shipping Board does 
not convey an adequate idea of the 
enormous task which has confronted the’ 
Board in getting the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the business of operating 
merchant ships. You will be interested, 
I think, in a tew details concerning the 
progress made in disposing of the great 
amount of property which the Board 
acquired in connection with its war- 
time construction activities. 

In the first place, we built about 2,300! 
ships of various types, and in addition 
purchased, commandeered, and char- 
tered many others, so that all told the 
Board found itself in possession of some 
5,400 vessels as a result of the war. 

Only 460 on Hand 

Of these 3,400 vessels only about 460 

remained in the hands of the Shipping 


Consider next the matter of ship- 
yards. When we entered the war there 
were but 61 shipyards, with 235 launch- 
ing ways, in the entire country. By 
the end of the war we had brought the 
total up to 341 shipyards, with 1,200 
launching ways. Of course not all of 
these plants were Government-owned, 
but those that were have been disposed 
of. I mention the fact merely to show 
that getting the Government out of the 
shipping business has involved the sale 
not only of ships, but of. many other 
kinds of property. 

In connection with somé\of the 341 
shipyards it became necessary during 
the period that they were in operation 
to build villages in which the workers 


some cases of hundreds of modern homes, 


sanitary and well lighted, together with, 


the necessary streets and_ sidewalks, 
power and water systems, schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, apartment houses, and fire 
protection. At the close of our shipbuild- 
ing activities we had on hand more than 
20 villages. Among the outstanding items 
in these various properties were 95 large 
apartment houses, 60 dormitories, nu- 
merous hotels and garages, and more 
than 8,600 dwelling houses. 

With the exception of a number of 


properties on which the Shipping Board about 45,000 and involved a tremendous (ommission, a witness heretofore sworn, 
still holds mortgages, all of these dwell- amount of advertising, bookkeeping and was recalled and testified further as fol- 


ing houses and other buildings have been 
disposed of, 
Built Special Roads 
In order to transport the shipworkers 
to and from the shipyards it was neces- 


sary in many cases to install special | 


railway facilities, usually by contract 
| with the docal public utilities companies, 
at a total cost of many millions of dol- 
lars. Although the settlement of these 
contracts has not involved the same prob- 
lems existing in the sale of ships and 
shipyards, this work is also to be looked 
upon as part of our liquidation program. 


Board at great cost financed in’ whole 
or in part the building of 18 dry docks 
and 12 marine railways. Since the war, 
in addition to all the other property sold 
to private interests, these dry docks and 
marine railways have also been disposed 
ot by the Shipping Board, 

In our efforts to get the Government 


the out of the business of operating merchant | today. 


missioner, has announced: Bank of Senath, | 


| strengthened by the 
| ber of fast new ves.e 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 
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New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 18 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan. and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Organization of Power and Light Group: 
Described at Federal Investigation 


Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Relates Also to Activi- | 


ties of Company 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


do you know. A. The Georgia Power! 


Company. 


is made between the Georgia Power Com- Q. What is the 


pany and the Duke Power Company near Menlo, Ga., and Valley Head,*Ala.? 
A. The Georgia Power Company and 
A. It is said to be made at the State the Alabama Power Company. | 


this point? 


line. . What is the 
Plant owned by the Georgia Power Com- 
ny? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What connection is there between 
Dalton, Ga., and Cleveland, Tenn.? 


Georgia Power Company and the Ten- 


nessee Electric Power Company. of Michigan, 


000 tons of steel, and millions of feet) Florida. 
of lumber, together with vast quantities 

of other material, scattered in something | Mr. 
like 400 different locations 
of the country, 


The number of individual sales ran to, pomic division of 


administrative supervision, all of which 
was absolutely necessary in furtherance 
of our efforts to persuade American citi- 
zens to invest their capital in maritime 
enterprises, and thus permit the Gov- 
eens to withdraw from the operating 
eld, 


\ lows: 


& Light Company? 


exhibit show? 
A. It lists 
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2 | West Mary RR Ist&r 5'2s A 


9854 | U S of A Treas 3%s 47 


Q. What is the connection between La- 
fayette, Ga., and Credille, Tenn.? 
Q. Do you know where the connection | Between the same two companies. | 


Q. Is the Gregg Shoals Hydroelectric ‘aaa west of Credilla, Ga.? 
A. With the Alabama 
ny, between the Georgia and Alabama. 
Q. I wish you would name the States | 

in ;vhich the companies of the Common- 

A. That is a connection between the! wealth & Southern Corporation operate. 

A. The companies operate in the States 

Illinois, 

Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 

2,000 pumps, 46 locomotive cranes, 171,-| Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 


Horn Testifies 


in all parts Concerning Officers 
William B. Horn, attached to the eco- 


Q. Have you prepared a chart and some 
| tables relating to the Southeastern Power 


Q. What does chart No. 


: z the officers and 
As a result of our. long continued ef- of the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The follewing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connceticut, ¢; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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M. Leavitt, E. F. Porter, and M. Y. 
Marston, 


Q. Who is S. L. Fogg? 


Fogg & Southard, attorneys, Augusta, 
Me.; prior to 1920 the firm name was 
Williamson, Furlong & McLean. 

Q. Who is Frank ™. Southard? 

A. He is a member of the same firm. 

Q. Have Messrs. Fogg and Southard 
served on the charter board of directors 
of any other companies? 
| A. I have no information as to that. 
| Q. I think our record as to other com- 
; panies show that they have. Have any 


A. other members of this firm so served? 


connection between | List Given of Companies 


| Served by Directors 


A. Yes. Messrs. Joseph Williamson 
and Ernest L. McLean are on the board 
of directors shown in the charters of 
the American Power & Light Company, 
the Pacific Power & Light Company, and 
the Utah Power & Light Company. 

Q. Who is E. M. Leavitt? 

A. The only information I have is 
that she was a member of the board 
of directors shown in the charters of 
the American Power & Light Company, 
| Pacific Power & Light Company, Elec- 
|tric Power & Light Company, and Utah 
Power & Light Company. 
| Q. Mr. P. S. Arkwright is director of 
| the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany, and was in 1928? A. Yes, sir. 


connection that is 


Power Com- 


Indiana, “Ohio, 


the Federal Trade 
Company? A. President and a director. 

Q. Was he in the Central Georgia 
|Power Company? A. Direetor and 
president, 

Q. The Macon Railway & Light Com- 
pany? A, The same—director and pres- 
ident, 

Q. Central Georgia Transmission Com- 
pany? A. Director and president. 

Q. Macon Gas Company? A. Director 


A. Yes, sir. 


1 in your 


directors 


forts, the bulk of American flag tonnage | pany from the date of organization to|and president. 


is now in private hands. 
piled figures show that nearly 75 per} 
cent of our ships of 1,000 gross tons or} 
over belong to private American inter- 


} } ' officers? 
ests. The day is not far distant when 


A. No. 

entire American shippin.; industry. 
Under private ownership the Ameri- | 

can merchant marine, enlarged 


the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, will 
even better service than he is receiving 


A. No. 


may be main- | members 


Recently com-| Dec, 31, 1929, as shown by the annual! 
reports of the company. : 
Q. Were there many changes in the) 


: : ete : ; : After the retirement of the 
During the war period the Shipping, private capital will own and operate the organization officers there has been only 
two changes in office, the secretary in 
1925, and the treasurer in 1926, 
and | ever, there has been an increase in the 
addition of a num- | number of vice presidents, and assistant] panies, a director in all nine of them,| ical plants, food and kindred products 
ls made possible by | secretaries, and assistant treasurers. | 
Q. Have there been many changes in| 
be able to render the American farmer | the board of directors? 

Since the 
: . ‘ e Please remember that in erder| board named in the charter only three! Power & Light Company as of Mar, 1,|to the 
ships, we have disposed of all kinds of|that our merchant fleet 


i we r ; / fj have gone off 
shipbuilding materials and ship equip-|tained at a high point of efficiency, it, Stephen A. Dawley 


Q. The Atlanta & Northern Railway 
A. Director and president. 
A. Direc- 


| Company? 

Q. Mutual Power Company ? 
| tor and president. 

Q.. Georgia Public Service Company? 
A. A director. 

Q. He was an officer or director of how 
many companies? 

He was connected with nine com- 


How- 


|and an officer in seven. 
Q. Mr. S. Z. Mitchell was what in the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company? 


retirement of the; A, He was a director of the Southern 


the board—/1928, 


in 1925 and Sir F. And what in the Georgia Power 


ment and supplies for both wood and) needs the patronage of American ship- Mackay Edgar and G. W. Curran in 1929. | Company? 


steel vessels, and also all kinds of shop 
equipment and tools. Within a single 
brief period we sold 408 triple-expansion 
marine engines, 400 Scotch and water- 
| tube marine boilers,.2,500 steam. winches, 


| pers and travelers. 
jers to do their share, for they, I am| three times. 

sure, realize how very important a strong | 
|merchant marine is to the agricultural! the charter? 
| interests of the United States. | 


We expect the farm- | The size of the board has been increased | 
Q. Who were the directors named in| 


A. 8. L. Fogg, Frank E. Southard, E. 


A. He was a director in the Georgia 
jand also in the Alabama. 

Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of. testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of Nov, 20. 


9414 | 


1014, | 


10575 | 


9234 | 


1011, | 


A. A member of the firm of McLean, | 


Q. What was he in the Georgia Power | 
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[linois to Complete Highway 
Program Without Bond Issue 


Remaining Portion of 


Road System, Costing 


$110,000,000, Will Be Financed 
From Current Revenues 


By Harry H. 


Cleaveland 


Director, Department of Public Works and Buildings, State of Illinois 


Approximately $110,000,000 will be re- 
quired to complete the Illinois bond is- 
sue system of hard roads, but the task, 
with construction of vital grade separa- 
iion and widening projects, can be fin- 
ished in three or four years, provided 
oresent. road revenues are continued, 

With revenues continuing to come 
‘rom motor license fees, Federal-aid 
‘unds and from two-thirds of the State’s 
s-cent gasoline tax, new pavement ot 

tandard width, and important widening 
ind grade separation projects equivalent 
to a total of 800 miles can be completed 
each year. 

Congestion Is Problem 

Any curtailment of the present road 
revenue would seriously delay comple- 
tion of the bond issue system, as well as 
hamper the construction of grade sepa- 
rations and paving projects necessary 


Labor Surplus Continues 
In South Central States 


[Continued from Page 5.]} 
continued to employ quite a number of 
men. A general surplus of labor pre-}; 
vailed .roughout the State. 


v 


West South Central District 


{Including the States of Louisiana, Ar- | 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas.] 


Louisiana 


Many of the major industries operated | 
| with some curtailment of schedules or'| 
| working forces and a surplus of labor | 
was evident throughout the State. There 
was an increase in employment in the! 
| textile mills, the majority of which were) 
}on full-time schedutes, but a surplus of | 
| labor was evident in this line. Food and) 
kindred products plants engaged addi-| 
tional workers. An employment reduc- | 
| tion, part-time schedules, and a surplus} 
|of labor were noted in the lumber mills. | 
|The railroad repair shops, paper and 
printing establishments, oil refineries, 
iron and steel mills, and several miscel- | 
laneous industries curtailed their forces. 
Building activities progressed ata fairly 
satisfactory rate in the majority of the 
principal centers. Municipal improve- 
ment programs, highway construction, 
and agricultural pursuits engaged a 
number of laborers during the month. 

. | 
Arkansas | 

While the majority of the industrial 
establishments were in operation, sev- 
eral continued on curtailed schedules; 
and a number reduced their forces. An 
increase in empioyment occurred in the 
coal mines, in which full-time schedules | 
prevailed, but a surplus of miners ex- 
isted. Part-time schedules predominated 
among the lumber mills, a number of | 
which reduced their forces, and a sur-| 
plus of this class of labor was also ap- | 
parent. Curtailed forces were reported | 
by the textile mills, and some part-time 
operations and a surplus of labor were 
| evident in this industry. Decreased em- 
| ployment was noted in the railroad re- 
pair shops, paper and printing estab- 
| lishments, the iron and steel industry, 
‘food and kindred products plants, and 
several other miscellaneous industries. 
Building advanced at a fairly satisfac- 
tory level and offered employment to 


2a large number of skilled and unskilled 


| laborers. Many unskilled workers were 
employed on highway construction. There 
cotton 
| pickers which was fully supplied. 
| v 


Oklahoma 


A surplus of labor continued through- | 
out the State during October, and in 
some localities included both skilled and 
unskilled workers. An employment in- 
crease occurred in coal mining, but a 
number of mines were on part-time 
schedules, and a surplus of miners ex- 
isted. The forces engaged in the textile | 
mills were held at a fairly steady level | 
and the majority worked full time, but 
an oversupply of labor was evident in 
this industry. A small reduction. in em- 
ployment was made in the lumber mills, 
{and a surplus of this class of labor ex-! 
|isted; however, the majority were on 
| full-time schedules. A decrease in work- | 
ling time and forces was registered in| 
| the oil refineries, and an oversupply of | 
| these workers prevailed. Additional help} 
was engaged in the metal and metal- 
products plants, the iron and steel in-| 
' dustry, and cottonseed-oil mills. Work- 
;ers were released from the food and 
| kindred products plants, oil well supply 
plants, stone, glass, and clay products 
plants, beverage plants, woodworking 
plants, and other miscellaneous indus- | 
tries. The zine and lead ore mines con- | 
tinued operations at about one-half of 
| capacity. 
were under way in the principal cities, 
and this work, as well as other outdoor | 
| activities, afforded employment for a} 
number of laborers during the month. 


v 


Texas 


Although there was a noticeable in- 
crease in the demand for labor in a few | 
industries, this. employment gain was 
more than offset by reductions reported | 
/in other lines. The majority of the 
lumber mills reported part-time sched- 
| ules, a small reduction in forces, and a 
{surplus of labor. Employment decreased 
jin the textile mills, many of which 
| worked part time and a surplus of these | 
|laborers existed. Additional help was 
engaged in the stone, glass, and clay 
products plants, furniture factories, pa- 
| per and printing establishments, and de- | 
partment stores. Employment decreases | 
occurred in oil-well supply plants, the 
| iron and steel industry, metal and metal- | 
| products plants, beverage plants, chem- 





| plants, woodworking plants, and other 
miscellaneous industries. Building was 
of sufficient volume in the majority of 
the larger cities to afford employment 
yesident building-trades men. 
Highway construction afforded employ- 
ment to many men. There was a good 
demand for farm help for cotton pick- 
ing, with the supply ample for require- 
ments. , 
Sections of the report dealing with 
other sections of the country will be 

| printed in the issue of Nov. 20. 


| aircraft 


Moderate building programs | 


to relieve traffic congestion in the metro- 
politan areas. 

It may be said without successful con- 
tradiction that Illinois today enjoys the 
use of the most comprehensive system 
of high type pavements of any State in 
the United States. This ha: been 
brought about without one cent of direct 
taxation through the use of motor license 
fees, Federal-aid funds and proceeds of 
sales of the $60,000,000 and $100,000,000 
bond issues. 

The principal and interest of both bond 
issues are being paid from current motor 
license fee receipts, and the yearly sur- 
plus is used for construction and main- 
tenance. 

To date 7,631 miles of bond oom 
roads have been paved, leaving approxi- 
mately 2,200 of the 9,800-mile’ system 
to be slabbed. Highway Department 
records show that approximately $285,- 
774,000 have been spent up to Nov. 1,’ 
1930, in constructing bond issue roads, 
while outstanding obligations for roads 
in the process of construction total 
about $14,250,000. 

The 3-cent Motor Fuel Tax Act, passed 
by the 56th General Assembly, wigich 
became effective Aug. 1, 1929, will (Jur- 
nish the revenues needed to complete 
the bond issue system by 1934 and at 
the same time will provide for the nec- 
essary widening and grade separation 
work needed in the metropoliton area 
for the relief of traffic congestion. The 
future program will be financed with 
current revenues, no further bond issues 
being necessary. 

One cent of the revenues derived from 
the Motor Fuel Tax Act is allotted by the 
State to the various counties of Illinois 
on the basis of motor license fees paid - 
in for the preceding calendar year and 
furnishes a logical means of financing 
the development of-the State-aid or sec- 
ondary system of highways. The coun- 
ties are already making great strides in 
improving the principal county roads 
with these funds. 

Illinois’ pioneering with Portland ce- 
ment concrete roads revolutionized the 
design of pavements to the extent that 
Illinois standards in exact or modified 
form are being used in practically all of 
the States and many foreign countries. 

Illinois has enjoyed a sudden transi- 
tion from unimproved earth roads to a 
fine highway system. This change from 
the lowest road surface to the highest 
type of paving affords a unique oppor- 
tunity for evaluating such improvements 
in terms of motor vehicle operating costs. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that the road mileage built in Illinois 
under the bond plan of highway financ- 
ing, augmented by current revenues, by 
1937 will have saved the motor vehicle 
users of the State, through lower op- 
erating costs, more than twice the in- 
terest, charges payable during the en- 
tire retirement period of the $158,000,000 
in bonds issued to date. 

By practical experiment it has been 
found by Prof. T. R. Agg, of Iowa Uni- 
versity, working in cooperation with. the 
United States Office of Public Roads, 
that there is a saving to the moneeleny 
of approximately 2 cents per mile for 
every mile traveled on high-type pave- 
ments, as compased to earth roads. 

The average motor license fee in IIli- 
nois is $10.50 per car and the average 
motorist pays $17.50 in gas taxes per 
year. On this basis the average motorist 
in order to save his license fee and gas 
tax charges would only have to travel 
approximately 1,400 miles annually on 
the State system. All mileage traveled 
in excess of this figure would result in 


| a clear saving to the motorist. 


In addition, to the saving accruing 
to the motorist, there could be ‘added 


|many other benefits such as decreased 


maintenance cost, as well as benefits to 
agriculture, labor, land values, and to 
the whole economic structure of the 
State. 


Aiveradt Operations Show 


Gain for First Half of Year 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
an increase of 4,767,200 miles over the 
corresponding period in 1929. 
As aircraft engaged in scheduled op- 


| erations flew 16,902,728 miles in the first 


half of 1930, the total number of miles 
flown by American aircraft of all types 
of operations was 68,669,928, ‘ 

The total number of passengers car- 
ried for hire by miscellaneous operators 
was 716,400 from January to June, 1930, ' 
Passengers making pleasure flights; for 
which nosfare was paid, numbered 208,- 
400, making the total number of pas. 
sengers carried in miscellaneous opera- 
tions 924,800. No comparison with the 
first six months of 1929 with respect to 
passengers carried is available, as this 
information was not then requested of 
owners by the Aeronaugies 
Branch. 





24,600 
New Investors 


in 1930 


Growth to atotal 
ot 214,700 inves- 
tors duringaperi- 
od marked by in- 
vestment hesi- 
tancy points to 
thefavorinwhich 
Associated se- 
curities are held. 
Associated Gas 
and Electric Com- 
pany Debenture 
Bonds, due 1968, 
have “overall” 
earnings 2.22 
times interest re- 
quirements. 


Actively waded on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


Write for Cireulay K 485 
Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway 
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Land Bank Loans 


To Farmers Said 
To Be Attractive 


Federal Commissioner De- 
clares 92 Per Cent of Bor- 
rowers Make Payments on 
Or Before Due Date 


Peoria, Ill., Nov. 18.—‘More sales of 
farm lands have been reported by the 
12 Federal Land Banks in the first 10 
months of this year than during a like 
period a year ago. With the exception 
of those areas where the drought has 
been most severe, the sales have been 
most satisfactory and with good cash 
payments.” These statements were 
made by Paul Bestor, Commissioner of 
the Federal Farm Loan_ Board, which 
supervises these banks, while addressing 
the meeting here of representatives of 
National Farm Loan Associations of 
Northern Illinois and officials of the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis. 

“A surprisingly large number of 
sales are made for all cash,” continued 
Mr. Bestor. “Under present conditions 
the number of sales of farms is likely 
to increase, for there is a larger num- 
ber of people moving from the city to 
the country. In fact, in some areas the 
movement from the farms to the cities 
has not only stopped but has reversed. 

“Increasing sales volume is not only 
difect evidence of farmers’ belief in the 
intrinsic value of farm_ properties and 
farming as an industry, but it is also an 
expression of the conviction that land 
is now priced at such stabilized levels 
that the farm overhead is reduced. Fur- 
ther, the report of Sept. 30 shows 92 per 
cent of the farmers were paying their 
interest and principal installments to 
these banks on or before the day they 
are due, and 97 per cent before they be- 
come 90 days delinquent. 

Interest Savings 

“The Federal land banks now have 
mortgage loans outstanding amounting 
to approximately $1,300,000,000,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bestor. “It has been esti- 
mated that throughout the country the 
borrowers are saving in interest and 
commission about 2 per cent on this huge 
sum annually, or about $26,000,000. At 
all times these 12 banks are ready to 
accept eligible loans, and every bank 
has been able to handle all acceptable 
business. Besides this attractive feature 
of these loans, the long period for which 
they are made and the provisions for 
systematic repayment relieve the farm- 
ers of the hazard of having to renew 
their loans at unfavorable periods. New 
loans made by the land banks operat- 
ing in the Corn Belt during the first 10 
months of this\year amount to approxi- 
mately $18,000,000. ; 

“Improvement in general business con- 
ditions can be expected with the ad- 
vance in price of agricultural commodi- 
ties,” said Mr. Bestor. “Cotton is head- 
ing the list in the movement back to 
better prices. In the last month it has 
advanced about $5 per bale. 

“Another encouraging factor front-the 
farmers’ standpoint is that in many 
States farm taxes already have been de- 
creased.” 


@ 


* 





Anthracite Collieries Report 
qSeasonal Employment Gain 


Phiiadelphia, Pa., Nov. 18.—Anthracite 
employment showed a gain of 5.5 per 
cent and pay rolls almost 28 per cent 
between September and October, accord- 
ing to indexes compiled by the Philadel- 
phia Federal Reserve Bank from reports 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information 
by 145 collieries employing about 102,000 
workers, with wage earnings amounting 
to over $3,700,000 a week. 

This increase, continuing for the sec- 
ond successive month, is lasgely sea- 
sonal. Although the indexes remain be- 
low those in October, 1929, they show 
that the number of workers and the vol- 
ume of wage disbursements in October 
almost equalled the average for the three 


years 1923 to 1925, inclusive, the bank | 


announces. 











Contracts for Fuel Oil 
Are Awarded by Navy 


The Navy Department today (Nov. 18) 
awarded the following contracts for fuel 
oil to be used in naval vessels from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1931: 

Six hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels Grade A, delivered at Gulf ports, 
awarded to the Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Dallas, Tex., $.85 per barrel. 

Sixty thousand barrels Grade C, de- 
livered at Gulf ports, awarded to the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., $.70 per barrel. 

Thirty-five thousand barrels Grade A, 
delivered at New London, Conn., awarded 
to the Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $1.36 per barrel. 

(Issued by Department of Navy.) 


Standard Signal Broadcast 
‘To Aid Amateur Stations 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
operation of the Bureau of Standards, 
the Federal Radio Commission and the 
Radio Division of the Department of 
Commerce, he stated. 

There are three standard frequency 
transmitting stations operating on reg- 
ular schedules. These stations are main- 
tained by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Communications Depart- 
ment, at Round Hill, South Dartmouth, 
Mass., operating W1XP; the Elgin Ob- 
servatory of the Elgin National Watch 
Co., Elgin, Ill, W9XAN, and the Don 
Lee Broadcasting System, Los Angeles, 
Calif. W6XK. These experimental sta- 
tions have special authority from the 
Federal Radio Commission to use the 
amateur bands for the transmission only 
of the standard frequencies sponsored 
by the A. R. R. L. 

Each station uses a thermostatic or 
temperature controlled piezo crystal type 
frequency standard having a frequency 
of 100 kilocycles, Dr. Dellinger ex- 
plained. With these standards the 
transmissions are accurate to within 
0.01 per cent, he said. Each frequency 
standard -has been checked against the 
national standard at the Bureau of 
Standards, which is accurate to within 
one part in 20,000,000. 

Dr. Dellinger explained that to keep 
account of the use of this system, stand- | 
ard frequency report forms are fur- 
nished users of the transmission. The 
information obtained from these reports, 


he asserted, is valuable in studying 
Weaners phenomena and in obtain- 


4 





ig other useful data, 


© 
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Federal Finance 
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mission should require the protesting 
railroads to make their position clear 
but in any event applicant has shown 
that all the traffic necessary to support 
the line could be diverted from the rel- 
atively inefficient existing routes with 
positive gain to the railroads that oper- 
ate them. 

“Applicant appears in this case with 
full knowledge that the country is in 
the midst of the most severe industrial 
depression since the year 1873 but ap- 
plicant has confidence in the future and 
knows that no past depression has been 
more than a temporary interruption in 
the onward march of American progress 
and in the growth of railroad traffic. At 
present, even including the traffic move- 
ment of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi River, more than 75 per cent of 
all American freight traffic is carried 
by railroad. It is plain that the future 
dependence of the country for inter- 
territorial exchanges of products must 
be upon the railroads. Half the existing 
railroad traffic is carried over about 25,- 
000 miles of railroads in the region that 
applicant will occupy. 


“Applicant asks this Commission to 
grant the required certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, thereby en- 
abling it to construct its railroad and 
joining with it in a certificate of confi- 
dence in the future progress and pros- 
perity of the United States, and to do so 
to the end that such confidence may ‘be 
reborn among the American people.” 











Project Promises 
Unemployment Relief 


Henry O. Evans, president of the New 
York, Pittsburgh Chicago Railroad, 
|declared that the proposed construction 
is the “most important and far reaching 
of prospective railroad construction in 
the United States.” 

Promising relief for the unemploy- 
ment situation in a wide section of the 
East, Mr. Evans asserted that 20,000 
men will eventually be employed on the! 
construction if it is approved by the 
Commission. 

“This railroad,” said Mr. Evans, “is 
to be wholly new construction from 
Easton, Pa., to Etna, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and will be the only major railroad ever 
built and fully equipped on thoroughly 
modern principles in a region of max- 
imum traffic movement. 

“It will have easier grades and lighter 
curves than any existing route between 
the Mississippi River and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its operating efficiency will be 
far superior to any existing line. It will 
reduce the distance from New York to 
Pittsburgh by 17 per cent, from New 
York to Chicago by 10 per cent, and 
have lower grades than any existing 
through route over the Appalachian 
barrier, even including the famed water- 
| level of the New York Central. 
| “If the construction is approved,” said 
| President Evans, “the New York, Pitts- 
burgh & Chicago Railroad is prepared 
to assure to the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Commission that standard wages 
will be maintained and that every effort 
will be made to cooperate fully with 
Whatever measures may be suggested to 
{us by the Federal and State Government 
jor Pennsylvania to assist in relieving 
unemployment conditions.” 

Henry Wolf Bikle, railroad attorney, 
representing all six of the railroads op- 
posing the proposed construction, opened 
his argument against the plan by stat- 
ing that the carriers he represented were 
not before the Commission for “selfish 
| reasons,” as charged by the counsel for 
the applicant. He said that the roads 
he represented naturally were opposed 
to the proposal for “business reasons,” 
but that that was true also for the ap- 
plicant. 








Dependence Upon 
Connections at Termini 


The point was stressed by Mr. Bikle! 
that, whereas the new line has been 
termed a “link” in a new route between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic sea- 
| board, it was in fact only 283 miles of | 
| proposed construction between Easton 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., and does not reach 
either New York or Chirago. 

Such a route, explained the opposition 
attorney, could only be effected by means 
of agreements with other lines of rail- 
road to transfer traffic to the new line 
at its termini. The lines of railroad con- 
|necting with the proposed termini have 
| shown no inclination to make such agree- 
ments, it was emphasized. 

The name of the proposed new line— 
the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago 
| Railroad Company—is longer than the 
railroad itself, to quote President Daniel 
Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, said 
Mr. Bikle. 

He contended that there is no legal 
way to compel either the belt railroads 
in Pittsburg, or the trunk lines serving 
Pittsburgh and Easton, to take traffic 
from or transfer traffic to the proposed 
new line. The applicant, according to 
Mr. Bikle, took a lot for granted in as- 
suming that carriers serving the pro- 
posed termini of the proposed line will 
enter into agreements with that line for 
diversion of traffic from their own routes 
to the new one. The roads prefer their 
own routes, he said. 


‘War Necessity’ 


Is Questioned 


In connection with the so-called “war 
necessity” for the line, which was 
stressed by Mr. Newcomb during hear- 
ings in the case, Mr. Bikle declared that 
the War Department was not interested 
in the construction of the road sufficiently 
to press for its construction. He said 
that“he learned that the interest which 
the Department did have in the line as 
an aid to military maneuvers in time of 
a national emergency was no greater 
than it would have been in any other 
line from the Lakes to the Seaboard, or 
in fact, any additional railroad. 

Mr. Bikle told the Commission that 
the line proposed, admittedly would orig- 
inate no local traffic along its entire 
right of way, which would amount to 
anything substantial. The line, he said, 
would traverse a mountainous region, 
sparsely settled, while the towns which 
would be served by the road are of negli- 
gible importance. 

Construction of the line, continued Mr. 
Bikle, would result in a multiplication 
of railroads in a section of the country 
now efficiently and adequately served by 
existing lines of railroad. Such multi- 
plication of railroads, he contended, will 
add to the operating difficulties, with 
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jinto agreements with the applicant for 
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Fiscal Operations 


Plan for Pennsylvania Link 
In Short Line to East Argued 


iI, C. C. Hears Counsel for New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago 
Railroad to Build Line From Pittsburgh to 
Easton, Pa.; Opposition Also Heard 


resultant impairment of efficient service 
to the public. “The main purpose of the 
consolidation provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act,” said the opposition at- 
torney, “is to provide for a unification 
of control, with the purpose of making 
for more efficient operation.” 

The proposed line, traversing no towns 
or villages of importance, is designed 
solely for the purpose of handling traffic 
east and west as a link between exist- 
ing lines of railroad which have given 
no assurance of their desire to cooperate 
with the new road, but on the contrary 
have shown every indication that they 
prefer their own routes to that proposed 
by the applicant, Mr. Bikle charged. 

He pointed out that during both the 
original and later hearings in the pro- 
ceedings, not one witness from the terri- 
tory to be traversed by the line, or from 
the cities forming its termihi, had ap- 
peared before the Commission to testify 
in support of the proposal. During the 
first arguments, however, said Mr. Bikle, 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes of 
the Supreme. Court of the United States, 
then an attorney for the applicant, de- 
clared that his company “could have se- 
cured a large number of people to testify 
if it had tried.” Mr. Bikle challenged 
the applicantjs counsel to deny that at- 
tempts had not been made during the| 
later phase of the proceedings to secure 
such favorable testimony from Pennsy]l- 
vania residents. 


Competition of Motor 
Transportation Increases 


The attorney for the opposition roads 
told the Commission that the motor bus, 
truck, and the waterways were taking 
considerable traffic from the railroads | 
of the country, and that there is no 
present indication that this situation has 
ceased to exist. On the contrary, he! 
said, the amount of traffic secured from 
the railroads by these forms of com- 
petitive transportation service, is in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing. 


In view of this fact, continued Mr. 
Bikle, counsel for the applicant in this 
proceeding told the Commission back | 
in 1925 during the original hearings and 
arguments in the case, that the buses 
and trucks had secured about all of the| 
traffic they could, and that from that 
time on matters would take a turn for | 
the better and that traffic would in- 
crease, for the territory proposed to be 
served by the Loree line was estimated 
at 3 per cent annually, showing the 
fallacy of such prophecies. 

The estimates of the: applicant road 
that it would be able to secure 16,000 
tons of traffic annually is a “delusion,” 
said Mr. Bikle, “since such a tonnage 
does not exist in this section.” 


He reiterated his declaration that the 
roads he represented would not enter 





the transfer of freight over the new 
line proposed, and that without such 
agreements the road could get little if 
any tonnage whatsoever. 

Following the conclusion of Mr. Bikle’s 
arguments, Mr. Newcomb argued briefly 
in rebuttal. 


Sponsor of Route | 


Comments on Application 


At the conclusion of the oral argu- 
ments, President L. F. Loree, of the! 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corpora- 
tion, and sponsor of the proposed short | 
route from the lakes to the seaboard, 
made the following comments on the| 
application, as well as his own interest | 
in its outcome: 


“Questions have been raised as to the 
ultimate purposes of the pending ap- 
plication and the practicability of con- 
structing the line within a reasonable 
period, after authority shall have been 
obtained. 


“I have already testified before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the line is practicable; that the cost of 
construction, considering the extraordi- 
narily high efficiency in operation, is a| 
responsible sum; that the estimates show | 
ample traffic to provide for profitable 
operation. It seems, therefore, that 
nothing more should be required as to 
the attitude of those presenting and| 
pressing the application. 


“If, however, more is desired, I am 
willing to say that it has been ad- 
vanced and is being pressed independ- 
ently of any existing railroad or rail- 
road interest; and, for myself, that I 
believe thoroughly in the economic and 
financial practicability of the project; 
that I have not gone into it for spec- 
ulative purposes or for any purpose} 
whatever except to construct it and/| 
to place it in operation in the public! 
service with the least possible delay, 
and that, upon and after the grant-| 
ing of the application, I shall promote 
every suitable and desirable measure for 
completing the necessary contracts for 
construction, putting the necessary labor 
at work on the line and in the estab- 
lishments where materials and supplies 
will be produced and, finally, placing 
the entire railroad in operation at the 
earliest practicable date.” 





Expenses of Government 
Were Higher in October 


General expenditures by executive 
departments of the Federal Government 
continued to increase in October over 
the outgo in the corresponding months 
last year and, according to figures made 
public by the Department of the Treas- 
ury, Nov. 18, the total for the first four 
months of the fiscal year was $55,434,163 
above that for the same period last year. 

The Treasury’s itemized statement 
showed a total outgo of $789,860,715 
from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1930, compared 
with $734,416,552 for the same months 
last year. 

A part of the increase was traceable 
to activities of the Federal Farm Board 
which had used $24,665,848 in the four 
months, and which, during the first 15 
days of November, drew an additional 
$15,329,790. The Board did not call on 
the Treasury for any funds. prior to 
Nov. “15 last year, the records show. 

The’ Treasury declined to analyze the 
increase, according to an oral statement 
in its behalf, further than to point out! 
that, except for the Farm Board calls, | 
comparatively small additions had been | 
required to most of the executive de- 
partment funds as new. demands have 
arisen incident to the changed economic 
conditions, 





| Greene’s Fabrics, Inc., importers, testi- 


!elassified under the 


| tic all-wool rugs. 


|sold in a number of our finest stores.” 


Increased Duty 
Asked on Certain 
Floor Coverings 


Greater Protection for Do- 
mestic Industry in 
Hooked Rugs Urged at 


Commission Hearing 


Testimony dealing with tariff rates on 
“floor coverings, including mats and 
druggets, not specially provided for,| 
wholly or in chief value of wool,’’ was 
heard Nov. 18 by the Tariff Commission, 
pursuant to a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
313) introduced by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1913, such 
articles carried an ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent, which was increased by 
the act of 1922 to 30 per cent. Under 


Farm Credit 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: see 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: : 
















the Tariff Act of 1930, this rate was 
modified to provide a rate of 30 per 
cent on such articles valued at not 
more than 40 cents per square foot, 
and 60 per cent on articles valued at 
more than 40 cents per square foot. 
George C. Webber, of Auburn, Me., 
appeared before the Commission asking 
an increase in duty on hooked rugs, 
which he declared is necessary to pro- 
tect the domestic industry from foreign 
competition, chiefly from Canada and 
Nova Scotia. Mr. Webber represented 
the DeForest Associates, of Turner, Me.; 
the New England Guild, Portland, Me.; 
Aird & Watson, New York; Guy A. 
Reed Associates, New York, and Moun- 
tain Handicrafts, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 


Joseph F. Lockett, Esq., of Boston, | 


Mass., representing a number of domes- 
tic manufacturers, told the Commission 
that the group for whom he appeared 
is not interested in the question of duty 
on hooked rugs, since only one of the 
group manufactured that type of rug. 
“Our only interest is,” Mr. Lockett said, 
“that if the importers seek to reduce this 
rate of 30 per cent we should like to 
be heard to support our position that, 
though we feel the 30 per cent rate is 
inadequate, we are willing to let the 
status quo be maintained.” 


Costs of Manufacture 


At the suggestion of Chairman Henry 
P. Fletcher, Mr. Lockett called to the 
witness stand William Hillman, general 
manager of the Nye and Wait Kilmar- 
nock Corp., of New York, one of his cli- 
ents, who testified concerning compara- 
tive cost of manufacture and quality of 
domestic druggets and druggets of for- 
eign manufacture. 


A. C. Jackman, of Darragh Smail and 
Co., Ltd., Carl Mentrup, of C. J. Mentrup 
Co., Inc., and Jules I. Blumberg, of 


fied that they were satisfied with the 
present tariff, and had no requests to 
make, but that they appeared for the 
purpose of furnishing any information 
desired. 

Mr. Webber, in requesting an increase 
in duty on hooked rugs, told the Com- 
mission that the DeForest Associates, 
whom he represented, is the only man- 
ufacturer of his knowledge who has 
made a definite study of the cost of 
manufacture, which he said was set at 
from 75 to 77 cents per square foot. 

It is impossible.to determine the cost 
of manufacture of hooked rugs made in 
Canada, he continued, since a large num- 
ber of rugs of Canadian origin are ob- 
tained by barter with Canadian house- 
wives who manufacture them by hand. 
Material used by them in hand making 
these rugs is not bought outright, but 
is simply woolen rags already in their 
possession. 


Classification Change Favored 


“We feel that such rugs should be 
preceding para- 
graph,” Mr. Webber said, “the first 
clause of which carries a duty of 50 
cents per square foot. We feel that the 
ad valorem duty fixed by the present 
paragraph is not enough to protect us. 
We feel that you have the authority to 
fix an ad valorem rate equivalent to the 
cost of American manufacture.” 


Mr. Webber submitted as evidence a 
number of Canadian-made hooked rugs 
which he said were comparable to the 
American product as a finished rug, 
though the material used in the domestic- | 
made rug is of a purer and cleaner 
quality. 

Rugs which are brought in from Nova 
Scotia and sold in New York at from 
$3.50 to $4.50 cost the domestic manu- 
facturer $7 to produce. Mr. Webber in- 
troduced several such Canadian rugs as 
evidence. 

“Without a chemical analysis of each 
rug,” he continued, “it would be difficult 
to determine how much of each one is 
cotton. Such rugs compete with domes- 
They are dumped by 
the thousands in the port at Boston and 


Since the domestic industry has been 
hit by Canadian competition, he said, 
domestic manufacture has ben cut from 
221,000 feet to 100,000 feet. 


Application Not Filed 


Questioned by Chairman Fletcher, Mr. 
Webber said that although the matter 
had been brought to the attention of 





Austria (schilling) eco 14.0912 
Belgium (belga) .. 13.9407 
Bulgaria (lev) ...... -7180 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9646 
Denmark (krone) ¢ 26.7377 
England (pound) ....sesesseees 485.5833 
Finland (markka) ......-.e+++++ 2.5170 
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Hungary (pengo) ....-.e.seeeee 17.4921 
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Hong Kong (dollar) .......... 31.5535 
China (Shanghai tael) .......-. 38.8303 
China (Mexican dollar) .......- 27.9687 
China (Yuan dollar) .......+++- 27.7916 
India (rupee) ......cccecccccces 35.9346 
Japan (yen) .....-cecseccesess 49.5778 
Singapore (dollar) ......++e+e+6 55.9375 
|} Canada (dollar) ....cse-seeeess 100.1142 
Cuba (peso) .....ccccccccccece 99.9581 
Mexico (peso) ......+eeeeseeece 45.9950 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......++- 78.0852 
Chile (peso) .....++seeeeeeeere 12.0704 
Uruguay (peso) .....+ees+. 79.5037 
Colombia (peso) ...-+++++ 96.5300 
Bar silver ....cccccccepecccccce 35.8750 





Standard Containers 
Important Factor in 


Marketing of Food| 


Regulation of Measures by 
Government Has Greatly 


Aided Distribution, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| boxes and containers in which the same 
commodity was sold within the same 
city. 

For instance, there were 75 or 80 dif- 
ferent kinds of berry boxes, ranging 
from half pint to one quart sizes. Simi- 
lar difficulties arose in. the distribution 
of various other types of commodities | 


until the United States Standard Con- 
tainer Act was passed in 1916. This act 
established standard capacity and dimen- 
sions for fruit and vegetable barrels and 
the cranberry barrel, and forbade the 
sale, offering or exposing for sale, of 
nonstandard barrels containing fruit or 
vegetables. 

Again in 1928 Congress passed an- 
other Standard Container Act which 
eliminated the manufacture and use of 
containers of unproved and unspecified 
types and sizes that tended to deceive 
the consumer as to the actual quantity| 
they contained. Our first national 
bushel to become legalized was in this 
act, which provided that the size of all 
bushels must be 2,150.42 cubic inches. | 

In the distribution of fruits and vege- 
tables over a large country like the 
United States it is necessary that the 
perishable product be packed in some| 
kind of container. Since the product 
moves from a number of, different} 
sources onto the market it is necessary 
that uniform sizes be used to facilitate | 
proper storage and handing, and give 
a convenient basis for market reports. 


Consumption Increased 


Consumption of fruits and vegetables 
has increased because of the facilita- 
tion of distribution by measures instead | 
of by bulk. Only an inconsequential | 
amount of perishables is now shipped 
in bulk. 4 

The use of standard containers has 
made it possible to distribute from the 
grower to the consumer ‘without the 
necessity of actually weighing or meas- 
uring a second time the contents of the 
packages before they are given to the 
purchaser. The consumer now knows 
that when he gets a bushel of apples 
he is getting a standard quantity as 
specified by Government regulations and 
not the seller’s conception of a bushel. 
The elimination of this element of chance 
has undoubtedly given the purchaser 
greater confidence and indirectly en- 
hanced purchases. 

The weight basis is generally con- 
sidered the most fair and _ accurate} 
method of selling fruits and vegetables. 
| However, some States have recognized 
the impracticability of assigning a defi- 
| nite weight per unit of volume for any 
fruit or vegetable. 


Weight Varies 
The weight of fruits and vegetables 
varies considerably with the variety, size, 
packing, stage of maturity and condition 
of the commodity. Also the weight of 
a certain volume of a commodity at the 


! 
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the Treasury, no formal application for 
a change of classification has as yet 
been filed. 

Under examination by Mr. Lockett, 
Mr. Hillman, of Nye and Wait, testified 
that his company has met with serious 
competition in the sale of druggets from 
druggets of British India origin. Ten 
years ago, he said, his company pro- 
duced approximately 87,000 feet of drug- 
gets, while this year production will 
reach about 45,000 feet. Druggets which 
cost 28 cents per square foot to manu- 
facture in America, he said, cost 15.8 
cents f. 0. b. India, and approximately 
23 cents laid down in the United States. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Mentrup 
that the domestic cost of manufacture 
is “a great deal beyond what it ought 
to be,” Mr. Hillman said that that is 
attributable to the fact that they do aot 
manufacture stock rugs, but only by spe- 
cial order, which increases the cost of 
production, 

Further, Mr. Hillman said, the quality 
of wool used in the Indian rug is much 
coarser than the domestic product. 

Mr. Jackson, questioned ‘y the chair- 
man, testified that he did not consider 
the Indian rug either comparable or com- | 
petitive with the domestic rug. The yarn 
used in the Indian rug is hand spun, he; 
said, and the finished Indian drugget 1s/| 
of much coarser quality than the domes- | 
tic. | 

Any increase in duty on druggets, Mr. | 
Jackman said, would materially effect the 
sale of Indian rugs. 


| 


shipping point is different from its weight 
at the destination, due to the evapo- 
ration tendency. 

Consequently, practically of our fruits 
and vegetables are distributed in con- 
tainers on the basis of volume. A nota- 
ble exception to this general practice, 
however, is that of potatoes. This vege- 
table is almost universally distributed 
on the weight basis, usually in sacks. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
believes that the use of standard con- 
tainers is indispensable to the economical 
distribution of fruits and vegetables. 
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Treasury Operations 


Patent for Radio 
Tube Is Opposed 


Dissenting Opinion Alleges | 
Evidence in Infringement 
Suit Does Not Disclose 
Patentable Invention 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


through mesne conveyances a sublicense | 
to make, use and sell the DeForest 
audion, DeForest Radio T. & T. Co. v. 
Radio Corporation of America, 20 Fed. 
(2d) 598, 599, 600, whieh (probably with 
1a heightened vacuum) it did on a vast 
| scale until the DeForest patent expired 
in 1925, the year in which the patent in| 
| suit, after 12 years of travail in the Pat- 





ent Office, issued to Langmuir, assignor 


| electron discharge tube including the! 
}essential parts and now universally ac- 
cepted principles of the Fleming-De- 
Forest tube. 

| The Langmuir patent now completely 
|covers the field previously occupied by 
| the audion of the expired DeForest pat- 
ent, and will, on the decree of this court, 
continue to cover it for 12 years more; 
hence, the importance of this litigation. 

Turning to the patent as it issued, the 
specification must first be looked at, for 
it contains some references to the be- 
havior of electricity in a vacum tube, old | 
and well known, which are necessary to | 
}an_understanding of the case. 
| First, there is a description by words 
and diagrams of mechanism for 
vacuum tube. If new, this, it would 
seem, is unimportant, as the specific 
mechanism is not claimed. Its impor- 
tance resides in the fact that the pat- 
ented device comprises the three elements 
of the general mechanism found in the 
art—the cathode, anode and grid, vari- 
ously positioned in a vacuum tube to get 
the best electrical result—and in the fact 
that, as I read the record, these three 
elements, separately and in combination, 
operate on the same principle in which 
they operated in the art. 

Describing their operation, as the art 
then knew it, Langmuir said: 

“The passage of an electric current 
across a tube ordinarily involves the 
movement of negative charges called 
electrons, which, under the influence of 
the impressed voltage, pass from the 
cathode to the anode through the vacuous 
space. 


Definition of Elements 
As Ouilined in Papers 


“If these electrons when moving above 
a certain velocity collide with gas mole- 
cules they tend to ionize the molecules, 
splitting them up into electrons and 
larger and more slowly moving ions. 

“Under these circumstances the phe- 
nomena of conduction across the tubes 
are the result of the action and inter- 
action of electrons and the ions; * * * 
The cathode under these conditions is 
disintegrated, * * *, which causes its 
rapid destruction. * * * The bombard- 
ment of the cathode by positive ions also 
c.uses heating of the cathode. The ioni- 
zation of gases at low pressures by colli- 
sion with electrons occurs at definitely 
determinable voltages, these voltages 
being known as the ionization voltages. 
* * * (It should, for later use, be noted 
here that Langmuir said nothing about 
gas being a supposed medium for con- 
ducting electrons from one electrode to 
the other.) 

“If for a given cathode temperature 
the voltage is sufficiently high to cause 
all the electrons emitted or liberated 
at the cathode to be drawn away, then 
a further increase in voltage produces 
substantially no change in the current. 

The current thus determined is called 
the saturation current, and the range 
of operation in which the current is sub- 
stantially independent of the voltage or 
approaches this condition may be called 
the saturation range or more briefly 
designated merely as saturation. 

If for a given cathode temperature | 
the voltage is not high enough to cause | 
all of the electrons which are emitted 
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Nov, 15 
Made Public Nov. 18 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ - $1,824,522.98 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Tacome: tad... oc. siweces de 761,168.22 

Miscellaneous internal 
- TEVENUC: ..65 fs 04 bese 2,028,266.99 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 440,693.75 
Total ordinary receipts $5,054,651.94 
Public debt. receipts ...... 4,300.00 
Balance previous day ..... 101,515,415.31 
SOL oo uccticeeee es $106,574,367.25 

Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $6,654,926.86 
Interest on public debt .. 473,096.95 
Refunds of receipts ....... 346,894.91 
Panama Canal: «os 6.05 eis 58,841.60 

Operations in special ac- 
CONE oes. cayneviesce 235,439.66 

Adjusted service certificate 
PURE stints s.c05e caesar 47,899.81 

Civil-service retirement 
RONG. s Siis Cigveveie view ; 42,028.32 
Investment of trust funds 298,089.62 


Total ordinary expendi- 


, CUTER... eee cesses ece 
Public debt expenditures 


chargeable against ordi- 


$8,157,217.73 


nary receipts .....08..<66 28,000.00 
Other public debt expendi- 
CORED: on.3205.- cxbuse<sause 77,647.00 
Balahes today ovcsevceesve 98,311,502.52 
DOR). cncasseeesecaee $106,574,367.25 


npnononorrmccuncommarocnemnnimal 
or liberated at the cathode to be drawn 
away, the operation occurs in*a range 
below the saturation range. Operation 
in this range may be spoken of as op- 
eration below saturation.” 

Predicated on these two definitions of 
ionization and saturation Langmuir by 
claim 2, which has been treated in this 
litigation as a typical claim, said that 
his invention is: 

“A discharge tube having a cathode 
adapted to emit electrons and an anode 
adapted to receive said emitted electrons, 
the tube walls being fashioned or shaped 
to permit the direct passage of a use- 
ful proportion of said electrons from 
cathode to anode, the gas content or 
residue of said tube and the relation of 
the parts of the tube being such that 
the tube is capable of being so operated 
in a range below saturation and ma- 
terially above ionization voltages that 
the space current is governed or limited 
by the electric field of said elecrons sub- 
stantially unaffected by positive ioniza- 
tion.” 

That, as I read it, simply means “high 
vacuum,” for a tube properly fashioned 
and shaped by skilled workers and 
highly (thoroughly) evacuated of gases 
—free and occluded—will in conjunction 
with a two electron group or with a 
group of two electrons and a grid pro- 
duce these results; both groups, then 
and now, being in common use for dif- 
ferent purposes by the art and by the 
plaintiff itself. 


Claims Defined 
For Trial Court 


For the purposes of this case, vacuum 
means gas evacuation, high vacuum 
means vacuum above the ionization 
point, and, by the same token, a high 
vacuum tube means a nongaseous tube. 
If the language of the claims means 
high vacuum, it is prior art, for the art 
was entirely familiar with the fact and 
effect of such a vacuum; and if prior 
art, Langmuir invented nothing. 

When the patent came into litigation 
in this case in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Dela- 
ware the learned trial judge, having 
trouble with the claims, endeavored to 
get from the plaintiff a definition of 
the invention, asking time and again, 
as did this court on appeal: If not high 
vacuum, what is the invention? 

An answer to this question seemingly 
had its difficulties. The plaintiff, of 
course, could not say that the invention 
was high vacuum alone, or high vacuum 
in combination with Fleming and De- 
Forest parts alone, for that would be 
an admission of old art and would in- 
stantly avoid the patent. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Nov. 20. 
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Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is 


to be regarded always 


as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 


tor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc. ; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit 
Audit. 


should be a Detailed 


But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 


Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis, not only of the 
financial report, but also for constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of pro- 
gressive Public Accountants, Auditing becomes 
Constructive and offers its greatest value. 
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Legal and Economic Difficulties Which Face 
Investigating Bodies in 31 States Discussed 
By Massachusetts Commissioner 





By HENRY F. LONG . 


Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ve texation systems. reaches 
early its zenith in 1930 with 31 
separate bodies exploring the possibili- 
ties of. tax referm in the States of the 
ion. 
orale apparently strange a 
probably results from the closer rela- 
tionship of all the people of the coun- 
try; as.an aftermath of the war; or 
perhaps more particularly the nation- 
wide tendency to expend more for gov- 
ernmental functions than the world has 
before witnessed. 


Ts MOVEMENT to reform or im- 


is demand for more in the way of 
sialon and public works with the re- 
sulting collateral costs tends to se- 
verely shake the prevailing tax struc- 
ture in all of the States of the Union. 
The student of costs sees possibilities 
of reducing payments on government 
projects in many Ways but he also sees 
that the sum total of these will not to 
any appreciable extent stem the rising 
tide. of expenditures and he finds no 
evidence to indicate any considerable 
permanent abandonment of the modern 
functions performed by government. 

The movement then of necessity 
must, to meet the major problem, be 
directed toward the discovery of new 
sources of revenue or the methods 
which will permit the fairest spread 
under all the circumstances of the costs 
of government among the People and 
property selected to carry it. — 

The explorer sees. before him many 
rich fields of promise but as he ad- 
vances he discovers the introduction of 
elements to thwart him that he had 
not at first sensed the importance of. 
He finds that law, economics and hu- 
man nature have largely usurped the 
fields of richest promise and to over- 
come their occupancy he must delve 
deeply into the causes that gave rise to 
their supremacy. 


He finds almost at once the spirit on 
all sides that prompts the well-known 
phrase, “If the taxes are fair and 
equally laid we will pay gladly,” but 
he does not so readily find the yard- 
stick that will be admitted by all to be 
the measure that will prompt all to 
say, “The tax is fair and I gladly my 

The problem of the individual ex- 
plorer is not always like that. of his 
companions. His familiarity with tax- 
ation generally is confined to the con- 
tacts he has had as an individual busi- 
ness man or other active factor in this 
community and frequently the vision of 
the state-wide problem is completely 
obscured to him. He rarely,if ever, can 
find another taxing jurisdiction with 
which he can feel the warm sense of a 
similar problem. 

The excursion starts with him in the 
attempt to discover some field where 
the load he senses can be laid down 
and the one assumed so much lighter 
that he can go blithely along the road 
singing the cheery song his lips have 
been unable to utter because of his tax- 
ation load. _The discovery that other 
loads are similarly heavy to the carrier 
dawns on him by degrees and those 
that seem less light frequently develop 
to be, although smaller in bulk, equally 
a strain on the carrier. 

His first thought must of necessity be 
that the kinds of property with which 
he is less familiar and which appear to 
him as green and ungrazed pastures 
should assume some of the burdens he 
knows so well the weight of. The dis- 
covery that these are protected pas- 
tures or that the gardener has learned 
through trying experience how to make 
his property appear green and attrac- 
tive is not always a comforting thought 
but it permits him a more intelligent 
approach to his hoped-for result. 


v 

He learns as does his fellow members 
on all special investigation taxation 
commissions that his approach toward 
a satisfactory conclusion must first be 
aided by a complete cleaning of certain 
chambers of his brain in which was 
stored personal tax experience so that 
he may view his problem afresh and 
without any of the obstacles that will 
prevent his seeing the problem as a 


whole and free of any bias for or 
against any particular solution. He 
finds that the property of today is 


roughly divided into that which can be 
seen and that which in itself is invisi- 
ble but its fruits all too plainly visible. 

To reach this invisible weaith called 
intangible personal property is the ulti- 
mate struggle of all tax finding or re- 
form movements. The struggle to find 
more money each year for the demands 
made on government has forced a 
greater and still greater burden on the 
visible property. 

Some of this visible property better 
classified as tangible personal property 
and expressed by the ownership of live- 
stock, personal effects, motor vehicles, 
machinery and the like, has, where the 
tax pressure was too great, found ave- 
nues of escape. 

This has been accomplished either by 
avoidiag ownership on the taxing day, 
being the beneficiary of the tendency 
of local assessors not to assess certain 
kinds of tangible personal property, or 


having shifted ownership to a corpo- 
rate form or held the property in some 
other way that. either eliminated the 
tax or greatly minimized it. 

The use of the general property tax 
applying alike to all real and personal 
property has in practice resulted in 
only real estate being reached for the 
major part of the tax burden. . This tax 
as more and more money has been ex- 
pended grows more burdensome in 
cases where all the property owned is 
real estate and so far as the individual 
is concerned less burdensome where 
large amounts of personal property are 
owned but not fully taxed. 

The farmer, with his entire resources 
of $10,000 all tied up in real estate, 
stands out of his funds a much greater 
burden than his neighbor who has real 
estate to the value of $10,000 but other 
resources in the form of tangible per- 
sonal property to the extent of $100,006 
but upon which he pays but little, if 
anything at all, by way of taxes. The 
strain put upon the measure of real 
estate as a determinant of the ability 
of a person to pay would have com- 
pletely destroyed this source if the 
owners in large numbers had not had 
other property not taxed to its full ex- 
tent from which revenue could be 
drawn to pay taxes on real estate. 


v 

The time has come when real estate 
of certain classes is practically con- 
fiscated if subjected to the full burden 
of taxation. The relief of this class of 
property is the immediate concern that 
prompts the attempt to reform the tax 
system in all the States. 

The immediate problem being to re- 
lieve real estate and in industrial com- 
munities the equal need of relieving 
the tax strain on the mechanical part 
of the industry, which represents about 
all the tangible personal property tax, 
other than motor vehicles and live- 
stock, that the local assessors seem ever 
inclined to impose, prompts most in- 
vestigating commissions to direct at- 
tention to the many forms of intangible 
wealth. . 

The proper administration of tax 
laws or the ways of reaching it is not 
always so engaging a subject to tax 
reform commissions as one familiar 
with taxation in practice would think 
would be the case. The taxing of in- 
tangible wealth through an income tax 
is generally looked upon as the only 
means of effectively reaching intangi- 
ble personal property and because of 
this investigating tax commissions usu- 
ally devote their energies to a deter- 
mination of rates and classés of income 
to be excluded from the tax gathering. 

The present-day tax reform commis- 
sion, finds that no longer can the tax 
problem be viewed or settled by merely 
considering local conditions. Business 
being on a national scale and the 
thought of the people being nation-wide 
the tax problems are influenced by the 
same nation-wide tendency. 


The reform tax commission finds that 
no law. can be passed, much as it might 
appear to be equitable, that violates 
any provision of the State Constitution 
or the Constitution of the United States 
nor any decision of their own, high 
courts or the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In whatever way he turns the inves- 
tigator finds something that prevents 
any substantial spread for the increas- 
ing tax burden other than upon real 
estate’unless the law is so framed as 
to lay the softest of tax pressure on 
persons or property. 

The difficulty for a tax reform excur- 
sion must always be in finding some- 
thing aS a measure or rate that will 
encourage property to pay taxes rather 
than one that discourages payment, 
the well-balanced tax structure being 
considered in the light of other factors 
than the possession of property. 

The investigating commission that 
overlooks the practical administration 
of a tax law, while perhaps setting up 
an ideal system, will not really accom- 
plish any permanent good or obtain any 
relief for real estate. The Nation is 
flooded with reports of those who made 
excursions into the fields of tax reform 
and most of them are excellent. Many 
of them lay out clearly ideal systems, 
but they are almost universally noth- 
ing but reports because no enactments 
of moment have grown out of them. 

This is due largely to the fact that 
nothing was available by way of good 
administrative practice to base accu- 
rately the starting point in reform and 
to the further fact that not enough con- 
sideration was given to the practical 
side of legislation and administration. 

When the tax structure begins to top- 
ple and the taxpayer is unduly bur- 
dened either some bad legislation is 
passed or a commission is established. 
By the time the report is ready the im- 
mediate need of the reform seems not 
so pressing and we witness a continua- 
tion of ancient methods of taxation. So 
long as human nature is as it is with a 
desire to shift if possible a burden of 
taxation but anxious not to assume any 
new burden there will be demands for 
tax changes and excursions will be 
quite common into fields of tax reform. 
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Official Serves on Education Board, Supervises 


Capitol and Grounds, and Performs Numerous Other Tasks 
By WALKER WOOD 


Secretary of State, State of Mississippi 


is one of the five original execu- 

tive offices provided for by the 
first Constitution of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, which was adopted by the citi- 
zens of the western part of what was 
then known as the Mississippi Terri- 
tory on Aug. 15, 1817, a few months 
prior to the adoption of the resolution 
by the 15th Congress admitting Missis- 
sippi to statehood. i 

Section 14 of article 4 of the Consti- 
tution provided that: 

“A Secretary of State shall be ap- 
pointed, who shall continue in office 
during the term of two years. He shall 
keep a fair register of all the official 
acts and proceedings of the Governor, 
and shall, when required, lay the same, 
and all papers, minutes and vouchers, 
relative thereto, before the General As- 
sembly, and shall perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by 
law.” 


Tis OFFICE of Secretary of State 


v 

The Constitution of 1832, section 14 
of article 5, made the office elective, 
but adhered to the two-year term; no 
other change was made as to the office 
or the duties of the official. The Con- 
stitution of 1869 changed the term of 
office of the Secretary of State from 
two to four years. 

No age, citizenship or other qualifi- 
cation was provided for the incumbent 
of the office of Secretary of State by 
the Constitutions of 1817 or 1832, but 
that of 1869 stipulated that he “shall 
be at least 25 years of age, and a citi- 
zen of the State one year next preced- 
ing the day of his election.” The Con- 
stitution of 1890 made no change in the 
length of his term of office, nor as to 
his required age on the day of election, 
but raised the citizenship qualification 
to read that he shall be a “citizen of 
the State five years next preceding the 
day of his election.” And in addition 
to formerly prescribed duties, includ- 
ing those required by law, it made the 
Secretary of State “keeper of the cap- 
itol.” < 

The Secretary of State is made by 
constitutional provision a member of 
the State Board of Education, which 
Board now disburses to the various 
counties and school districts of the 
State millions of dollars annually. The 
further duties of this Board include 
the decision of all appeals from deci- 
sions of county superintendents, to 
audit all claims against the common 
school funds, the adoption of a course 
of study to be used in the public 
schools, and is vested with authority 
to remove county superintendents of 
education for certain prescribed of- 
fenses. The other members. of this 
Board are the State Superintendent of 
Education and the Attorney General. 


° v 

The Secretary of State is made by 
constitutional provision, keeper of the 
capitols and capitol grounds, and by 
statute he is made a member of the 
Capitol Commission and the State 
Board of Public Contracts. These two 
Boards or Commissions have a number 
of duties, and require a great deal. of 
the time of the Secretary of State; es- 
pecially is this true when it is consid- 
ered that the Secretary of State is also 
secretary of these bodies, and the cleri- 
cal and checking work all falls to his 
Department. 

The Capitol Commission consists of 
the Governor, Secretary of State, Au- 


ditor, Insurance Commissioner and 
State Tax Collector. The duties of this 
Commission are to provide the neces- 
sary furniture, equipment, etc., for the 
offices of the various State departments, 
to landscape and improve the capitol 
grounds and to generally supervise and 
keep in good condition all State prop- 
erty located in Jackson, and not under 
control of a board of trustees. Requisi- 
tions for all disbursements are issued 
upon the State auditor by the Secre- 
tary of State, by virtue of a resolution 
adopted by a majority of the Commis- 
sion, a list of said disbursements being 
submitted to the Commission from time 
to time. 
v 

The Secretary of State is also secre- 
tary of the State Board of Public Con- 
tracts, composed otherwise of the At- 
torney General, State Auditor, State 
Superintendent and Agricultural Com- 
missioner. This Board makes all con- 
tracts for printing and binding, em- 
bossing, engraving and lithographing, 
as provided by law, and for fuel, heat, 
light and water and for repairs and 
furniture of capitol. 

The specific duties of the Secretary 
of State, as provided by the statutes, 
in addition to the above and those pro- 
vided by the Constitution, are to re- 
ceive and file all official bonds of State 
officials, to receive and file official re- 
turns of all elections, and to deliver 
same to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the case of election 
of State officers within one day after 
the election of said Speaker. He shall 
receive and keep all records, journals, 
papers and proceedings of the Legis- 
lature, and keep and preserve the en- 
rolled acts and resolutions of the Leg- 
islature, and shall copy and_ have 
printed the bound laws, acts and reso- 
lutions of the Legislature, and distrib- 
ute same as provided. He shall also 
keep and distribute the House and Sen- 
ate journals, the Supreme Court re- 
ports, departmental reports, and other 
books, pamphlets and documents for 
distribution. 

He is required to make up, attest and 
keep a record of all commissions issued 
by the Governor, and to receive and 
receipt for all corporation fees, com- 
mission fees, and moneys received from 
the sale of laws, etc., turn same into 
the State Treasury twice each month, 
and to keep a record of all charters of 
incorporation, blue-sky permits, and all 
other records required of him. He is 
also required to receive and receipt for 
al] annual corporation reports and to 
keep a careful record of these. 


v 

The Secretary of State is made cus- 
todian of the Great Seal of the State 
of Mississippi, which he causes to be 
affixed to all papers and documents 
signed and executed by the Governor, 
when he attests same. He is also au- 
thorized to have a “Secretary of State 
Seal” and under said seal may perform 
all the duties and functions of a notary 
public. 

There are many other duties assigned 
to the Secretary of State by law from 
time to time, that are not here enumer- 
ated. Suffice to say that the duties and 
business of his Department have dou- 
bled within the past few years, and the 
receipts of the Department have dou- 
bled and quadrupled within the past 
six or seven years. 
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Making Negro’s Education 
Fit Needs of Today + + + + 





Industrial, Agricultural, Business, Clerical 
And Professional Training Must Be Modern- 
ized According to Federal Specialist 





By DR. AMBROSE CALIVER 
Specialist in Negro Education, Federal Office of Education 


EW TASKS demand new tools, 

and a new society demands a 

new type of citizen. As _ the 
Negro demonstrates his ability to ad- 
just himself to American ideals, stand- 
ards, and practices, every duty and re- 
sponsibility devolving upon other citi- 
zens is rightly exacted of him—in war 
and in peace, in private and civic life, 
in the social and economic system, and 
in matters moral and spiritual. 

But he cannot meet the new demands 
which are being made upon him by the 
changing, complex life into which he 
inevitably is being pushed in the tardy 
‘manner in which he has met them in 
the past, and with an educational pro- 
gram which lags behind other social 
and economic forces 10, 20 or 30 years. 

Because the Negro is engaging in a 
greater variety of occupations in our 
industrial life than ever before, it is 
necessary that his industrial education 
shall directly fit him for his new task 
at the lathe, beside the bench and 
steam hammer, and on the moving floor 
of the packing house. 


v 

If the Negro is to aid in rearing sky- 
scrapers and smokestacks in the ad- 
vancing South and in the North where 
so many are migrating, his industrial 
training must discard the methods of 
the simple hand tools and adopt those 
of the powerful and complicated ma- 
chine. 

Similarly, if the Negro is to continue 
to be an important factor in the agri- 
cultural life of the South and our Na- 
tion at large his training must discard 
those methods which were appropriate 
for a one-man and one-mule farm and 
include those methods and courses 
which will not only help him produce 
more cotton, or corn or tobacco, but 
help him to market and distribute his 
produce, and to handle his accounts 
and loans in such a way as to make 
profit. 

In order to prepare Negro youth for 
other occupations, such as business, 
clerical, and professional activities, his 
educational program should include 
courses of study sufficiently rich and 
varied to suit the capacities, needs and 
interests of the different groups found 
within the race; and, particularly, a 
program of guidance to assist each stu- 
dent in finding and preparing for the 





occupation in which h® may best suc- 
ceed and be happy. 

Moreover, it is necessary that our 
educational program include new meth- 
ods and courses to cope with our in- 
creasingly complex social life. The 
congested condition in our cities, where 
one-third of the Negroes live today, 
makes it essential that they be taught 
the fine art of living and getting along 
with people. 

Vv 

Our educational program must break 
through the walls of the school build- 
ing and textbook by which it has too 
long been hampered, and push. itself 
out into the community to grapple with 
the daily problems and vital issues of 
life. Our adult and continuation edu- 
cation program must follow the high 
school drop-out into the store, office or 
shop; and must bring the light of 
knowledge to the coal miner; stimulate 
the deadened energies of the factory 
worker; inject vigor, determination, 
and a progressive contentment in the 
man in the backwoods, the family pick- 
ing cotton, and the mother in the 
kitchen. 

In considering the future develop- 
ment of Negro education in the South, 
one is constantly confronted with these 
questions: Should philanthropy be ex- 
pected to continue its beneficence in- 
definitely? Is it fair to provide for the 
education of the Negro only in propor- 
tion as he contributes directly to the 
receipts of the public funds? Should 
we expect the local communities to as- 
sume the entire burden of equalizing 
the educational opportunities of the 
Negro? 

v 

The crux of the whole question is the 
matter of adequate support of Negro 
education and the thought and con- 
science of the American people are 
slowly, but with accumulating em- 
phasis, being focused on the chasm 
which exists between the support of 
education for Negroes and _ whites. 
There is a rapidly increasing host of 
forward-lookirg men and women of the 
South and also of the North who are 
dedicating their services and means to 
the alleviation of these conditions 
which require the keenest intellect, the 
broadést vision, and the soundest judg- 
ment the Nation affords. 





[ ncrease in Chestnut Crop Noted 


Pennsylvania Trees Recovering From Blight 
By J. E. AUGHANBAUGH 


Forest Research Institute, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


chestnut in Pennsylvania is more 

hopeful this Fall than it has been 
any year since the chestnut blight made 
its appearance in Pennsylvania. This 
is particularly true in the eastern half 
of the State, which represents the re- 
gion of earliest infection. After an 
elapse of 20 years the sprout growth of 
chestnut is now producing a crop of 
nuts. 


Although for the past several years 
chestnut burrs have been noticed, in 
different localities within the State, not 
until this Fall has their occurrence be- 
come so widespread as to attract public 
attention. Throughout the past month 
the writer made field observations on 
chestnut replacement over a large por- 
tion of Pennsylvania and during that 
time he saw and heard much encourag- 
ing. evidence in favor of the chestnut. 

More chestnuts are being gathered 
from sprouts this Fall than any year 
since the original stand of chestnut fell 
victim to the blight. Numerous reports 
of this character are being received 
both at the Harrisburg office and at the 
Forest Research Institute. The writer, 
during his travels over the State, talked 
with many individuals who had person- 
ally gathered small quantities of chest- 
nuts and heard numerous other reports 
of that nature. It was also a great 
pleasure to observe almost everywhere 
throughout the State large well-formed 
burrs on the young chestnut sprouts. 


T's OUTLOOK for the native 


It is surprising to notice the abun- . 


dance of burrs which are now being 
borne on very young sprouts. Recently 
the writer gathered over a pint of nuts 
from sprouts which were only five years 
of age. This particular area was 
burned over in 1926 and now about 10 
per cent of the chestnut sprouts are 
bearing fruit. The individual sprouts 
range from 6 to 10 feet in height and 
are each bearing from 2 to 20 burrs. 
It is not unusual to notice older sprouts 
with many more burrs. For example, 
there is a 12-year-old sprout on Pine 
Knob, Mont Alto State Forest, which is 
carrying 82 large, well-formed burrs 
this Fall. Another'sprout has 45 burrs 
and counts on several others showed 
from 20 to 30 burrs to be present. 
Another most encouraging feature of 
the chestnut crop this Fall is the very 
high percentage of well-developed nuts 





which the sprouts are bearing. During 
previous years it was difficult to find 
burrs which were fertile, for many of 
them showed only a small central cav- 
ity filled with undeveloped rudimentary 
nuts. The situation this Fall is just the 
reverse, for a large percentage of the 
burrs contain not only one but three 
nuts. Most.of the chestnuts, too, are 
of large size and the kernel is filled out 
completely. In fact, there seems to be 
little difference between the character 
of the nuts which the sprouts are bear- 
ing this Fall and those which we prized 
so highly before the invasion of the 
blight. 

This renewed effort of the chestnut 
to produce nuts of normal size and de- 
velopment is hopeful evidence that the 
tree is making substantial progress in 
its struggle with the blight. It means 
that next year Pennsylvania’s woods 
will be dotted with young trees of seed- 
ling origin. Since trees of seedling and 
seedling-sprout origin offer the great- 
est resistance to the blight, it is evident 
that the chestnut is entering a new era 
in its fight against extermination. Then, 
too, it is entirely possible that the trees 
which grow from the nuts now being 
produced will inherit in some measure 
an increased immunity against the 
blight. 

To reenforce the old stand of chest- 
nut stumps with a scattering of young 
seedling chestnuts is like adding fresh 
recruits to an army which has been 
harassed by the enemy. Although the 
chestnut stumps in favorable locations 
are. showing no decrease in their 
sprouting capacity, it is certain that 
they cannot go on indefinitely produc- 
ing, generation after generation of 
sprouts. 

In time the reserve energy stored up 
in their root systems must become ex- 
hausted. Although the root systems of 
stumps are partially extended when 
sprouts of large size are produced, 
nevertheless they may eventually suc- 
cumb unless in some way very mate- 
rially rejuvenated. It is the new healthy 
root system afforded by the seedling 
chestnut which is its most valuable fea- 
ture. The production of thousands of 
new root systems prolongs indefinitely 
the ability of the chestnut to meet its 
death loss with repeated crops of new 
sprouts. 
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